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I.  INTRODUCTION 
A.     The  Importance  of  University  Business  Research 

Universities  and  colleges  have  found  that  one  of 
their  moot  Important  functions  Is  the  solving  of  the  many 
problems  of  our  modem  economic  society.     These  problems 
confront  the  big  and  the  small  throughout  the  country  and 
are  a  result  of  an  enormous  economic  Growth.     This  growth, 
In  turn,  has  been  predicated  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  many 
fields  of  research. 

Meanwhile,  business  research  In  universities  and 
colleges  has  grown  quite  rapidly  In  the  past  few  decades. 
Their  facilities  have  expanded  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  a  school  effectively  to  collect,  organize,  and  ana- 
lyze facts  that  will  assist  government  and.  Industry  in  their 
numerous  problems.     The  business  research  funct'on  also  aids 
the  economic  development  of  tYe  nation  b    the  train inr  of 
adequate  personnel  In  tMs  increasingly  Important  field. 

The  tendency  has  been  towards  business  research 
In  the  surrounding  areas  of  the  respective  institutions. 
This  is  well  justified,  especially  when  consider-In:-  that  the 
people  w!-o  support  a  state  institution  looV  rlrhtly  to  that 
institution  for  assistance. 

B.     Description  of  University  Business  Research  Bureaus 
1.     Development  and  Location 

Late  in  1953  there  were  61  Bureaus  of  Business 
and  Economic  Researc!  .     The  dates  of  the  organization  of 
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the  61  Bureau 3  may  he  summar lzed  as  follows: 

Time  Period  Number  of  fureaus  Or  rani  zee* 


Eefore  1920  2 

1920  to  1024  inclusive  10 

1925  to  1929  lncluoive  8 
1930  to  193^  Inclusive 

1935  to  1939  Inclusive  5 

Date  not.  known  but  tefore  1939  1 

1940  to  1948  Inclusive  16 

1949  to  1953  JS 

TOTAL  61 


These  figures  indicate  11  at.  the  growth  of  Bureaus 
extends  over  a  long  period*  the  Harvard  Business  School's 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  be1n?-  the  first  in  1911 »  and  the 
last  beln£  Northeastern  University's  rejuvenated  Pureau  that 
was  set  up  in  the  fall  of  1953.     The  firures  Include  Bureaus 
that  have  teen  discontinued  or  that  have  reduced  activities 
to  a  minimum  in  recent  years.     There  have  teen  cases  of  Bu- 
reaus organized  before  the  depression  which  had  become  in- 
active and  were  later  reactivated,     however,  the  important 
fact  is  that  more  than  $0%  of  the  Bureaus  have  teen  organized 
since  1940.     This  is  indicative  of  t»-e  interest  in  and  tbe 
important  worV:  of  Bureaus  in  recent  years. 

The  Bureaus  have  a  wide  geographic  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States.     There  is  no  re^'on  that  is 
not  represented.     New  England,  which  has  the  oldest  and  the 
younrest  of  tie  Bureaus,  alco  has  the  smallest  numter  of  any 
section.     This  wide  dlstrltutlon  is  partially  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  state  university  usually  sponsors  a  Bureau 
at  its  school  of  business. 
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2.     Orpanlzat!  on  and  Scope  of  Activity 

A  university  or  collr  e  Bureau  of  Business  and  Ec- 
onomic Research    is  ordinarily  a  distinct  department  or  divi- 
sion of  the  university  and  has  a  separate  tudret .     It  usually 
has  a  director  of  full  professorial  rank  who  devotes  a  major 
part  of  his  tine  to  the  work  of  the  Eureau.     In  moot  cases, 
it  has  either  faculty  members  on  its  staff  part  time,  or  has 
full  time  professional  members  who  receive  faculty  statu** 
It  is  usually  located  in  a  set  of  separate  rooms,  and  in 
HM  instances  is  a  separate  building,  always  wlt'r   room  enourt 
for, adequate  workinr  facilities. 

The  scope  of  activity  or  program  carried  on  by  a 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  Is  influenced  to  a  considerable 
derree  by  the  available  resources,  facilities  and  the  econ- 
omic character 1st lea  of  the  surrounding  community.    The  acti- 
vities most  eng-a^ed  in  by  Bureaus  are: 

a)  Collection  of  economic  data  and  statistics. 
This  is  usually  done  in  the  surrounding  areas  of  business 
activity:    cities,  counties,  regions,  and  states;  and  is 
often  published  in  a  periodic  review  or  report. 

b)  Preparation  of  a  special  report  or  study  for 
interested  parties.     It  Is  often  a  pro.lect  of  real  import- 
ance and  eventual  publication  that  an  outside  sponsor  is 
trilling  to  finance. 

c)  Answering   of  special  requests  for  infor-atlon. 
This  is  a  service  that  a  Eureau  is  obliged  to  render  to  the 
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questioning  cartios,  whether  tv ey  be  university  connected  or 
outside  business  Interests. 

d)  Promotional  activ'ty  or  contribution  to  Indus- 
trial develop-:-:  :  t, .     It  h^s  not  beer  widely  recommended  that 
Bureaus  en  a  e  In  direct  promotion,  tut  rai'       act  as  ad- 
visory parties  or  consultants,  similar  to  and  also  w!tv  tl  e 
familiar  state  planning  and  development  boards. 

e)  Aid  to  university  students  and  faculty  on 
research  problems.     Tr is  can  be  In  the  form  of  information 
or  extended  assistance  from  Bureau  personnel,  machines  and 
general  facilities. 

From  the  above  areas  of  activity  it  can  be  seen 
that  Eureaus  en^are  in  •  publication  prorram  of  two  chief 
types  that  are  financed  by  public  or  university  funds,  en- 
dowments and  grants.  The  first  type  is  the  nerlo'ic  re- 
view ot  current  business  and  economic  daAa.  It  13  either 
a  monthly,  bi-monthly,  or  quarterly  review  of  leal  data, 
and  often  contains  articles  on  current  national  and  local 
subjects  of  interest. 

The  second  type  of  publication,  the  special  re- 
port or  study,  is  often  thourvt  of  as  tYe  more  important 
because  of  the  v'.tal  issues  and  problems  contained.  There 
is  no  specific  regulation  over  the  types  and  til  me  of  these 
studies;  however,  Eureaus  often  try  to  keep  at  least  one 
project  £oln£  at  all  times,  and  a  school  is  often  concerned 
with  many  publications  on  one  particular  type  of  problem. 
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For  example,  Tex^s  h-tc  concerned  It  pelf  with  cotton  studies, 
and  Harvard  over  many  years  with  retail  distribution  costs. 

The  literature  of  the  Eureaus  has  been  one  of 
their  most  Important  contributions,  and  adequately  financed 
Bureaus  have  found  themselves  capable  of  producing  Invaluable 
material  for  the  benefit  of  tV  e  economy, 
3.     Ope rat  in  -  Protleros  of  Bureaus 

The  operatin    problems  of  Business  Research  Eureaus 
can  be  attacled  from  one  main  point  of  view;  that  is,  the 
problems  of  the  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  Institutions 
and  their  limited  budgets  as  compared  to  tl ose  of  state  and 
municipal  institutions  whose  budgets  are  comparatively  larger. 
For  example,  in  1950,  a  crecV  on  privately  endowed  institu- 
tions revealed  that  none  of  them  at  the  time  could  Issue  a 
regular  monthly  bulletin  that  is  similar  to  those  issued  by 
publicly  supported  Institutions. 

However,  all  Bureaus  have  common  problems.     In  the 
early  years  of  the  Associated  University  Bureaus  of  Business 
and  Economic  Research/  Robert  Weems  of  Mississippi  State  Col- 
lege sent  quest ionna' res  to  the  members  of  the  Assoclat'on 
and  asi  e-d  two  questions: 

"First,  what  administrative  and  operational  prob- 
lens  were  giving  the  directors  the  greatest  trouble,  and 
second,  what  problems  would  be  of  rreatest  interest  for 
group  discussion."* 

#  See  the  next  section  on  the  Assoclat'on 

•  8,  pp.  5-6 
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The  replies  that  were  received  could  hole1  for  to- 
day's Bureau  operating  problems.     The  problems  mentioned  were 
personnel,  budgets  and  finances,  cooperation  with  business 
school  faculty  on  research  projects,  collection  of  data,  Inad- 
equate quarters,  and  Internal  administration,  In  that  order. 

The  most,  prevalent  surest  ions  to  second  query 

were  concerned  with  compensation  for  and  encouragement  of  fac- 
ulty research,  charges  of  contract  worl  ,  contract  or  service 
worh  versus  research   functions,  extent  of  worir  for  Pureaus, 
especially  snail  Bureaus,  and  administrative  relationship 
with  tie  sciool.     The  writer  feels  Uese  topics  would  still 
be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  Bureau  directors  and  all  the 
topics  are  discussed  in  the  rest  of  the  study. 

Budgets  and  personnel  are  definitely  tie  operating- 
problems  most  encountered  in  the  function  in    of  a  Eureau,  and 
deficiencies  in  either  are  a  strong  argument  against  Bureau 
criticism.     This  criticism  is  usually  focused  upon  tie  fact 
that  some  Bureaus  do  not  enrage  in  projects  of  real  import- 
ance,    Eov;ever,  an  Inadequately  financed  and  staffed  Bureau 
obviously  has  not  the  means  to  be  able  to  touch  one  of  these 
vital  problems,  but  must  busy  itself,  in  the  meantime,  with 
routine  statistical  work. 

A.     The  associated  University  Bureaus  of  Eusiness  and  Econ- 
omic Research. 

The  Associated  University  Bureaus  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  or  AUEBER,  as  it  is  called,  was  formed 
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from  ideas  formulated  by  directors  of  Bureaus  at  the  19^7 
meetln£8  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  and  tl  e  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Business.     It  was  ultimately  organized  as 
a  simple  group  Independent  of  any  other  similar  £rour.  At 
the  time  of  tils  study,  It  contained  a  aeabereblp  of  45#  tl  ■ 
list  of  \*\  IcV   may  be  found  In  the  appendix. 

The  criteria  for  no  iter  ship  is  verp  cl.  r.ificant  in 
relation  to  Bureau  organization.     They  require  t!  e  Eureau  to 
be  a  distinct  department  of  t'e  college  and  to  have  a  separate 
budget.     It  must  have  a  director  of  full  professorial  rank 
who  devotes  a  major  portion  ol  his  time  to  the  wor;    of  the 
Bureau.     It  also  dictates  that  a  Eureaj  must  have  adequate 
personnel,  budget,  machines  and  facilities  sufficient  to  cover 
a  program  of  publica+ion. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  bent  summed  up 
In  its  constitution: 

"The  Purposes  of  the  Associated  University  Bureaus 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research  are: 

A.     To  provide  a  means  by  which  problems  co-non  to 
business  and  economic  research  in  American  Universities  can 
be  discussed  and  clarified; 

E.  To  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  joint  consider- 
ation of  problems  of  research  methodology  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  data; 

C.     To  provide  a  medium  through  which  inf orrnat !  on 
and  opinion  on  problems  emerging   in  business  and  economic 


research    can  he  expeditiously  exchanged; 

D.     To  provide  for  annual  meet  In  s  of  Bureaus  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research  for  the  discussion  of  all 
those  problems  typically  faced  by  such  organizations,  both 
witt  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  their  Inquiries  and 
with  respect  to  their  problems  of  Internal  operat'on."* 

J.ince  Its  Inception  the  Association  has  accomp- 
lished the  purposes  It  ha3  set  down  mainly  because  it  has  bee 
the  only  mean 3  of  communicat inr  the  organization  and  operat- 
ing problems  of  the  Bureaus,     Through  the  annual  meetings, 
their  subsequent  report,  and  correspondence,  the  ideas  of 
the  directors""have  been  exchan ;ed  to  t  e  benefit  of  the  oper- 
ating functions  of  non-members  as  well  as  the  Association 
me-nbers . 

C.     nor :.  Done  Pre  .  l.y 

This  Is  perhaps  the  first  study  of  any  ^reat  de- 
tail on  the  operating  functions  and  management  of  Bureaus  of 
Business  Research.     Bureau  directors  have  discussed  tl  ese 
subjects  to  some  extent  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  surmarles  of  wvich  have  teen  published  in  re- 
ports.    Also,  the  Bureau  problems  have  been  the  subject  mat- 
ter in  much  of  the  correspondence  between  hureau  personnel, 
especially  directors. 

Besides  t; Is  informal  data,  a  senior  student  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  completed  a  pacer  concerning  the 

*  &.  p.  1 
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operations  of  university  and  college  Bureaus  In  lc,>9*  This 
survey  was  In  anticipation  of  the  establ ishment  of  a  Eureau 
there,  and  it  was  hoped  t!  at  it  would  aid  both   the  Bureau  and 
director.     The  paoer  (simply  a  senior  paper)  is  not  available 
for  general  distribution. 

There  have  been  summaries  of  Bureau  publ icat ' on3 ; 
the  most  complete  and  notable  in  Wilson's  Index  of  Pu"  li ca- 
tions ty  University  Bureau c  oi   Bu since   3£3S&£S  *-ss  Fern 
L.   rt'ilson  of  the  western  Reserve  Universit;.   Bureau  3taff. 
However,  aside  from  these,  there  is  actually  no  similar  sur- 
vey or  study  available. 

D.     Approach  to  tee  Problem 

The  minimum  amount  of  previous  wor] ,  and  the  need 
for  up-to-date,  complete  managerial  information  pointed  to 
the  use  of  a  questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  the  61  bureaus 
of  Business  Research .     Forty-six  Bureaus  answered  the  ques- 
tionnaire:   3/l  of  state  and  city  schools  and  12  of  privately 
endowed  schools.     The  answers  were  needed  to  provide  opera- 
tional information  that  would  present  a  clearer  picture  of 
Eureaus  functioning  and  their  operating  problems.     These  an- 
swers are  referred  to  t  :       hout  the  rest  of  the  study. 

The  survey,  as  was  stated  above,  was  exploratory 
in  nature,  and  therefore,  when  the  questionnaires  had  been 
returned  the  writer  felt  the  need  for  additional  material 
that  could  have  been  included  in  the  questionnaire.     As  is 
the  case  with  many  surveys  and  studies  of  an  exploratory 


nature,  tl  is  situation  could  not  be  helped. 

Three  case  studies  are  Included  In  tte  thesis. 
They  are  Included  to  v  Ive  tt e  reader  an  actual  picture  and 
description  of  the  history,  mar.a,-  e-nent ,  and  operations  of 
ttese  various  types  of  Bureaus:     the  Bureau  of  a  state  sup 
ported  institution,  the  Bureau  of  a  privately  endowed  Inst 
tut  Ion,  and  a  special  type  oi  research  Bureau. 
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A.     Orp;anlz,at 1  on 
The  starting  point  for  discussing  operations  of 
Bureaus  of  Business  Ha—  mi  oh  throughout  ti  e  country  Is  to 
visualize  Juat  what  part  of  the  university  or  college  they 
constitute.    As  was  8tated  In  tie  introduction,  ti  ev  are  usu- 
ally a  separate  division  or  department  of  the  school,  for^ln- 
in  many  cases  an  integral  part  of  the  university's  School  of 
Business.    A  8epurate  division  'Or  department  means  that  it 
functlonaas  a  separate  body  pr  department  from  any  other 
department  in  the  eel  ool  and  maintains  a  separate  budget  from 
the  lnst."  tut  ion 's  funds  allocated  for  the  Bureau's  self-sus- 
talnin    ou;. ->o:  t .     Tho  returns  on  the  questionnaire  indicated 
feb*t  3r  of  the  £6  Bureaus  ret.urnin    the  quest  ionnaire  believed 
they  were  a  separate  division  or  department  of  the   set ool. 
This  is  roughly  65  percent.     Three  Bureaus  of  state  or  munl- 
cipal  supported  sc'i  ools  and  U  vee  of  privately  endowed  schools 
stated  they  were  not  separate  groups ,  while  one  of  the  latter 
type  school  rave  no  answer.     Three  of  the  six  answering  'no* 
to  the  question  had  no  current  budget  or  no  separate  hucmet. 
The  others  probably  have  a  special  classification  used  by 
their  scl  ocl . 

In  instances  where  the  Bureau  13  net  a  separate  de- 
partment or  division,  Mm  Bureau  is  often  an  off -shoot  of 
another  department,  usually  the  Statistics  or  Economics  De- 
partment.    Often  in  these  cases  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
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is  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  Bureau  funct'ons  from 
the  department  with  no  budget  of  Its  own,  but  merely  uslnp 
oome  of  the  budf.et  of  the  director's  department  to  continue 
Its  operations.    Many  Bureaus  started  tve!r  operations  vitfa 
similar  arrangements'.     There  Is  a  case  cited,  and  il hi  s  could 
possibly  have  happened  at  many  of  the  scVooIe,  in  which,  at 
the  start  of  a  Bureau's  existence,  as  a  part  of  another  de- 
partment the  Eureau  director  had  Jurisdiction    as  head  of  the 
department  to  allocate  some  of  his  department's  funds  for  the 
use  of  the  Bureau.     As  the  story  roes,  the  director  depended 
solely  on  outside  research,  contracts  to  continue  functions 
of  the  Eureau  and  if  the  outside  contract  were  miscalculated 
in  some  way  and  the  research  funds  could  not  cover  the  costs 
of  the  project,  the  director  found  himself  digging  into  his 
own  pocVet  to  mate  up  the  difference.    Of  course,  suc^   a  sit- 
uation existed  well  before  the  importance  of  Eureau s  and  the 
significance  of  their  work  had  occurred  to  university  and 
colle.  e  ol  flclals  wv  o  subsequently  have  sreen  to  it  that  such 
things  do  not  happen  today. 

The  Eureau  director,  who  is  usually  of  full  pro- 
fessorial rank,  has  complete  control  over  almoct  all  Eureau 
activities.     Naturally,  he  answers  to  the  dean  of  the  school 
on  all  matters  pertainlnr  to  the  budget.     The  dean  may  have 
to  approve  all  proposals  for  research  work  from  outside  con- 
tracts; he  may  have  to  frlve  his  approval  on  advertisements, 
outside  purchases  and  most  items  affecting  the  Bureau  budget , 
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wV lch  ia  actually  the  guidepost  of  the  director  for  the  Bu- 
reau's operations.     The  authority  of  the  director  Is  limited 
in  this  respect  to  all  decisions  within  the  Bureau,  and  tre 
Dean,  of  course,  is  always  the  supervisor  of  his  school*  a 
activities.     A  question  was  asVed  on  the  questionnaire  aa  to 
who  had  final  decision  over  all  publications  (periodic  or 
special  form),  these  beirv,  of  course,  the  actual  productive 
good  of  the  Bureaus  of  Business  Research.     The  answers  to  the 
question,  as  follows,  3'  owa  to  what  extent  Bureau  directors 
do  have  ultimate  dec -a ion  over  their  work: 

A   .    ■  •  ^  Z  ,  CI,;  \ 

State  or  City    Privately  En^oved 


Director  If  6 

Dean  2  0 

Eoth  11  3 

Committee  on  Research       3  1 

Cther  1  2 

No  Answer  _1  __0 

TOTAL  34  12 


The  Committee  on  Research  that  appears  in  the  above 
table  is  usually  a  faculty  committee  made  up  of  membera  of 
various  departments  in  the  School  of  Business.     In  some  cases 
the  Committee  on  Research,  if  it  is  not  a  faculty  committee, 
can  have  an  outside  party  on  it,  or  it  ma;    include  faculty 
members  from  schools  other  than  the  Business  School.  The 
director  of  the  Bureau  usually  serves  in  an  administrative 
capacity  on  tie  committee.     Irrespective  of  the  nature  of 
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its  constituents  the  objectives  of  such  a  committee  are  the 
same  In  moot  scrools.     The  committee  assists  the  Bureau  In 
planning  its  program,  securing  research  work,  giving  advice 
and  general  all-around  assistance  with  a  research  program. 
Each  university  or  college  uses  the  committee  to  varyinr 
de;  ree  lor  Its  business  research  program.     At  the  University 
of  Illinois  the  Research  Committee  plays  a  very  tig  role  in 
the  entire  research  program.*    The  Committee  at  Illinois 
serves  as  a  consultant  on  all  research  questions,  secures 
funds,  reviews  proposals  for  work,  and  makes  numerous  8Ugge3- 
tlons  as  to  content  and  form  of  the  various  publications. 
Such  a  committee  should,  therefore,  be  made  up  of  competent 
men  interested  in  research  and,  as  is  the  case  at  tie  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  this  committee  is  raade  up  of  men  of  tl  is 
fashion  who  contribute  immensely  to  research  operations  of 
the  school. 

E.  Faculties 
1.    Space  and  Working  Facilities 

If  a  Bureau  of  Business  Research  is  a  separate 
division  or  department  of  the  college  or  university  it  will 
usually  have  a  set  of  separate  rooms  for  its  use,  or  even 
have  rooms  that  constitute  a  great  majority  of  a  building's 
use,  as  is  the  University  of  Alabama's  arrangement. #  This 

*  18,  p.  22 

#  See  t\  e  case  description  of  their  Bureau. 
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3et  of  rooms,  or  rroup  of  rooms,  should  provide  adequate 
space  to  house  all  the  facilities,  lnf ormat  I onal  matter  and 
personnel  that  are  necessary  to  carry  on  effectively  tie  re- 
search and  service  function.     These  functions  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  the  work  done  Inside  a  Eureau.    One  Bureau 
director  Indicated  that  one  of  Vis  managerial  proklems  faced 
in  the  past  is  the  securinr  of  enougfe  space  and  equipment  to 
carry  out  the  Eureau  function;  this  was  placed  before  the  di- 
rector's usual  most  Important  m-narerial  problem  of  personnel. 

The  workinr  facilities  or  equipment  of  a  Bureau  can 
be  divided  Into  three  main  categories:    statistical  labora- 
tory, statistical  library,  and  hirh-speed  punched-card  sys- 
tem.    4  statistical  laboratory  wo:.  Id  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  add ?n,y  machines,  calculators,  work,  paper,  typewriters, 
work  benches,  miscellaneous  stationery  supplies  and  drawing 
tables,  if  necessary.    A  statistical  llbrar*    is  perhaps  a 
misleading  term.     It  really  means  an  accumulation  of  statis- 
tical data  from  various  sources,  together  with  other  publi- 
cations of  importance  to  the  Bureau  with  proper  shelving  and 
filing  space  for  both.     In  most  Bureaus,  years  of  accumula- 
tion necessitate  the  procuring  of  adequate  storare  space. 
This  should  not  be  confused  with  the  regular  library  of  the 
university  or  business  school  wvlch  may  also  have  a  duplica- 
tion of  much  of  the  data  and  publications  on  file  with  the 
Bureau.    Often  the  llbrar-   and  Bureau  may  work  together  In 
the  collection  of  publication!  and  data;  the  results  of  such 
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cooperative  work  are  often  very  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
High  speed  punched  card  systems  or  equipment  is  not  usually 
part  of  a  Bureau's  equipment  but  most  universities  are  equipped! 
with  it  In  their  central  offices.     Such  equipment  is  necessary 
In  order  to  tabulate  with  a  minimum  of  time  any  data  that  is 
being  used  in  a  statistical  study. 

Would  it  be  difficult  for  a  Eureau  to  operate  with- 
out tl  is  equipment?    The  answer  lies  mainly  in  the  t;  pe  of 
work  the  Bureau  does,  but  it  is  hardly  feasible  to  picture  a 
smoot'ly  functioning  researc!   organization  without  certain 
specific  itens.     For  example,  a  Eureau  would  have  difficulty 
doing  a  project  and  utilizing  five  people  when  it  had  only, 
per'raps,  one  typewriter,  one  calculator,  and  limited  statis- 
tical data  In  its  files.     The  work  would  eventually  he  fin- 
ished, but  rapid  progress  would  certainly  not  take  place. 
It  it  very  evident  that  adequate  space,  facilities,  and  e- 
qulpment  is  a  must  for  Bureaus  of  Business  Research. 
2.     .Vhat  the  Questionnaire  Showed 

A  question  was  asked  of  Bureau  directors:     Is  your 
Bureau  equipped  with  the  following  facilities:  Statistical 
library,  statistical  laboratory,  and  hirh  speed  punched  card 
equipment?    The  answers  received  were: 
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. ...  number  OF  SC TOOLS  AN3.V^RIN3 

State  -.  ,-r   Oil;  '      *      ;     .  •  '  v:"! 


Stat lstical 

Yes 

28 

A 

Library 

No 

6 

8 

Stat  istical 

Yeo 

32 

6 

Laborat  ory 

No 

2 

6 

High  Speed 

Yes 

5 

2 

Punched  Card 

No 

15 

6 

Equ  ipT.ent 

Available 

14 

_A 

TOTAL  FOR  EACH 

GROUPING 

34 

12 

The  writer  believes  that  in  the  case  of  \'  1  s;^eed 
punched  card  equipment  many  answers  would  have  been  'available* 
instead  of  'no*  if  the  question  were  worded  in  that  manner. 
However,  the  answers  indicate  a  deficiency  for  the  Bureaus 
of  privately  endowed  schools  as  compared  to  state  and  city 
supported  Bureaus  in  the  equipment  available  for  use. 

This  question  was  follov/ed  by  a  query  wr  lc*  asVed 
whetrer  the  Bureau's  facilities  were  adequate  for  the  current 
year's  program.     Twenty -three  of  the  36  state  and  city  schools 
•aid  ye3,  eight  eeid  'no',  and  three  did  not  answer.     Nine  of 
the  privately  endowed  Bureaus  said  'yes'  and  only  three  said 
'no'.     .tfhy  is  there  a  lacV  of  correlation  between  privately 
eivowec"  schools'  Bureaus'  facilities  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
facilities  for  the  current  year?    This  lc  answered  simply; 
the  activities  of  privately  endowed  schools'  Bureaus  do  not 
necessitate  the  constant  use  of  the  facilities  as  the  monthly 
activities  of  state  and  city  supported  bureaus  do  occas'on 
3uch  a  constant  use.     furthermore ,  a  few  of  tre  privately 
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endowed  Bureau's  activities  were  at  a  standstill  or  very  low 
for  the  current  year's  operations,  and  thus  the  facilities 
they  had  were  adequate. 

Adequacy  of  space  and  working  facilities  is  not  a 
sore  spot  for  most  Bureaus  and  t' elr  directors.     The  troubles 
that  most  directors  have  in  the  effective  management  of  Bu- 
reaus of  Business  Research  come  in  the  next  two  sections  of 
the  3tudy. 

C.     Bureau  lersonnel  RelJ  '.  ons 
1.     In  General 

a)    During  the  formulation  of  the  Associated  Bu- 
reaus of  Business  and  .Economic  ResearcV  the  various  direc- 
tors  throughout  the  country  were  faced  wit  I  one  main  prob- 
lem in  Bureau  operat'on3  and  that  was  personnel.  During; 
t  is  time,  directly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  problems 
Bureau  directors  faced  with  regard  to  personnel  were  varied, 
and  numerous.    For  example,  encouragement  of  faculty  research 
and  compensation  of  faculty  members  for  research  performed 
were  the  two  clief  issues  Bureau  directors  were  interested 
in  discussing  at  the  annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  AUIBER. 

Although  faculty  relationship  can  be  classified 
as  the  clief  personnel  problem  for  Bureaus,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  diverse  problems  of  the  Bureau's  working  group. 
Some  Bureaus  huve  solved  their  personnel  problems,  others 
have  reached  a  stalemate,  but  most  Bureaus  still  have  aggra- 
vating personnel  problems.     To  slow  the  importance  of  person- 
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nel  relations  for  Bureaus  we  can  direct  our  attention  to  an- 
swers received  on  tte  last  question  in  the  questionnaire: 
"What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  managerial  problems 
you  have  encountered  as  director?"    Forty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  replies  for  Bureaus  of  both  state  and  city  and  rrlvately 
endowed  schools,  or  33  out  of  "d  definite  replies  were  con- 
cerned with  personnel.     Of  the  33.  15  were  concerned  with 
faculty  relationship,  1^  with  general  personnel  problems, 
and  four  were  concerned  with  student  relationships.     The  gen- 
eral personnel  problems  may  bo  classified  partially  as  fac- 
ulty problems  because  the  greater  portion  of  Bureau  person- 
nel throughout  the  country  receive  the  same  status  as  faculty 
members.     This  is  prescribed  by  the  Association  in  tl-eir  re- 
quirements for  membership. 

b)    Other  tt  an  the  director,  the  Bureau  staff  is 
made  up  of  many  classifications  of  worlers.     There  are  stat- 
isticians and  their  assistants,  econometric! ans ,  research  as- 
sistants, librarians,  draftsmen,  student  researc'    ass! stants 
or  trainees,  clorlcal  workers,  secretaries  and  part-time  stu- 
dent clerical  helpers.     The  staff  size  varies  with  the  work 
and  size  of  the  particular  Bureau  and  its  budget.     The  staff 
size  can  also  fluctuate  when  faculty  are  added  to  the  staff 
for  a  research  project,  vl ic1    often  also  entails  usin^;  extra 
clerical  workers.     The  faoulty  plays  a  l^rge  part  in  person- 
nel relations  of  the  Bureau  as  we  will  see  quite  soon.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  this  staff  has  no  sex  differential 


for  the  majority  of  the  Bureaus.  This  indicates  a  field  that 
is  wide  open  to  women. 

c)     The  survey  shows  the  following  statistics  on 
the  present  size  of  Bureau  staffs: 

NUMBER  OF  3CJ.CCLS  AaoWiuKING 


NUMBER 

Faculty 

o 
1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6  or  more 

TOTAL 

Technical 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 

5  or  more 

TOTAL 

Clerical 

0 
1 
2 
3 

4  or  more 

TOTAL 


State  and  City 
Full  Tine    Part  Time 


16 
7 

6' 
1 
2 
2 
_0 

34 


22 
3N 
5* 
1 
o 


34 


4 
6 

8 

34 


11 
7 
7 
2 
3 
1 

-2 

34 


20 
4 
2 
2 
3 

-2 

34 


23 
5 
4 
1 

_1 

34 


Privately  Endowed 


Full  Time 

Part  Time 

8 

5 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

__0 

12  • 

12 

4 

7 
1 

1 

0 
1 


i 

5 

6' 
0 
0 
1 


12 


10 
0 
0 
2 
0 

_0 

12 


11 
1 
0 
0 

_0 

12 


The  classification,  technical,  includes  research 
assistants,  statisticians  and  simil  r  positions.     The  point 
that  has  to  be  brought  out  is  th  ._t  most  of  the  answers  showed 
a  crm.bin  tiOB  of,  for  example,  two  faculty  members  f  11  t'me 
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and  one  part  time,  or  none  full  time  and  three  part  tire. 
There  were  as  many  combinations  for  eacl  type  of  position  as 
questionnaire  returns;  the  larger  the  staff,  t1  e  larger  the 
budget  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  most  returns.     For  the  most 
part,  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  institutions  were  not  as 
well  staffed  as  Bureaus  of  city  and  state  schools.     This  is 
complementary  to  the  previous  staterent,  for  the  city  and 
state  schools  usually  showed  a  larger  budget  on  the  returned 
quest  ionna*re3. 

2.     Faculty  Personnel  Relationship 

a)     The  problems  Bureau  directors  face  in  faculty 
personnel  relations  are,  of  course,  v  -r'od.     One  of  the  first 
and  major  problems  is  the  obtaining  of  qualified  personnel 
for  the  Bureau.     It  must  be  understood  that  from  the  director 
down  to  research  assistants  the  Bureau  perso  nel  are  classi- 
fied as  faculty  me-rbeis,  or  are  on  the  same  salary  arrange- 
ment as  the  faculty  of  the  school.    Very  often,  the  graduate 
student  who  worVs  as  a  research  assistant  continues  working 
in  a  Bureau  after  his  training  as  a  student  and  teaches  be- 
sides.    Therefore,  when  the  writer  says  Bureau  personnel  he 
is  speak ln~  of  faculty  for  the  most  part. 

During  the  second  World  *ar  1 1  ere  was  a  large  cut- 
back in  graduate  training  in  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Furthermore,  directly  after  the  war  ended,  Bureau  activity 
increased,  and  more  Bureaus  were  appearing  in  schools.  There- 
fore, at  this  time,  the  Deans  of  var'ous  colleres  of  Pusiness 
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Administration  throughout  the  country,  who  previously  were 
able  to  select  members  for  a  Bureau's  staff  through  a  contact 
system  with  each  other,  found  this  inter-contact  system  pro- 
vided poor  or  no  results  in  the  ottalninj;  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel.   Another  reason  for  the  post-war  shortages  was  the 
fact  thut  private  industry  and  its  ever-increasln;  problems, 
together  with  an  increased  knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  use 
of  research  in  business,  was  procuring  and  see'  ing  some  of 
the  better  research  personnel.     The  circumstances  put  trained, 
competent  research  personnel  in  a  bargaining  pos't!on  with 
business  firms,  bureaus  of  business  research,  and  also  gov- 
ernment agencies,  wl  o  were  all  bidding  for  their  services. 

Eureaus  of  Business  Research  found  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  the  other  two  and  turned  to  other  alternatives. 
One  alternative  wa3  the  training  of  their  own  young  person- 
nel, and  the  other  alternative  was  providing  more  incertlves 
and  better  working  conditions  for  their  faculty  personnel. 

b)    Another  great  difficulty  in  the  faculty-bureau 
relationship  is  the  failure  of  many  faculty  members,  not  yet 
connected  with  the  Bureau,  to  realize  tre  importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  bureau  work.    Some  seem  to  see  in  the  bureau  of 
business  research  a  dragnet  to  burden  them  with  extra  work 
and  no  extra  compenoat S on.     Others,  who  may  be  interested  in 
research  as  it  stands,  can  see  no  reason  t!    t  it  should  be 
administered  by  a  Bureau.     Then  there  are  t!ose  who  Impose 
too  many  demands  upon  the  Bureau  in  the  way  of  asking  for 
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clerical  assistance  in  varied  tan'  s.     If  thove  aro  too  many 
of  the  last  mentioned,  the  Bureau's  personnel  can  be  burdened 
with  a  great  deal  of  ti  is  service  function,  and  some  other 
research  project,  perhaps  of  gre^t  value,  will  surely  suffer. 
It  may  also  lead  to  serious  administrative  burdens  and  it 
could  upset  the  budget  of  the  Bureau. 

EaC    college  and  university  has  its  own  particular 
problems  regarding  the  bureau-faculty  relationship.     The  really 
serious  i33ue  occurs  wven  there  is  no  interest  in  research  on 
the  part  of  tv e  teaching  faculty.     It  could  be  presumed  that 
when  a  man  has  research  abilities  he  is  inclined  to  turn  to 
research  regardless  of  the  amount  of  hie  teachinr  load.  No 
matter  how  much  reading,  talking  and  other  activities  a  teacher 
may  have  besides  his  teaching  activities,  It  has  been  widely 
recommenced  that  he  should  have  a  project  of  Ms  own,  some- 
tving  that  Is  constructive  and  creative.     These  two  state- 
ments are  very  true,  but  it  must  be  fully  realized  tbat  there 
is  a  personal  factor  involved  In  the  situation,     ./ho  is  to 
push  a  man  to  doing  something?    Why  should  he,  if  it  is  pos- 
sibly easier  to  go  out  and  secure  a  better  Job  with  higher 
pay ,  ta'.e  on  extra  work?    These  personal  factors  in  a  person- 
nel situation  have  been  recognized  by  many  schools  in  the 
past  and  should  also  be  recognized  by  those  who  still  wonder 
why  faculty,  caoable  of  researc'  ,  leave  the  college  and  univ- 
ersity and  subsequently  beneficial  researcv  suffers. 

What  then  should  an  organized  research  program  offer 
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the  teacher?    One  director  BU£ge«tfl  the  following: 

"First,  direct  aid  on  Individual  resoare1-  projects 
In  the  form  of  counsel  and  perhaps  actual  performance  of  much 
of  the  routine  work;  second,  the  opportunity  to  observe  and 
to  participate  In  bureau  activities  In  a  limited  way  by  act- 
ing as  an  advisor  on  some  specialized  activity,  by  sitting-  In 
on  conferences  and  In  other  ways  that  do  not  require  a  great 
amount  of  time;  and  t'-ird,  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  larger  wa:;  from  time  to  time  on  a  released  time  basis. H* 
Ee3ices  these  aids  above  to  a  better  relationship  there  is 
an  obvious  need  for  adequate  monetary  compensation.  When 
time  and  effort  are  expended  on  a  project  and  the  compensa- 
tion does  not  equal  the  value  of  the  work  the  impetus  to  fur- 
ther work  is  decreased  considerably,  and  in  3one  cases  there 
Is  a  tendency,  as  stated  before,  to  leave  the  college  for 
other,  more  lucrative,  fields.    One  well-known  school  s+ated 
in  their  returned  questionnaire  that  their  greatest  manager- 
ial problem  is  conducting  operations  so  that  the  faculty  is 
primarily  served,  rather  than  the  donors. 

c)    On  the  questionnaire  there  was  a  nuostion  ask- 
ing whether  faculty  members,  other  than  those  on  the  staff, 
can  be  assigned  to  a  project  temporarily.     Thirty  of  the  34 
state  and  city  schools,  and  11  of  the  12  privately  endowed 
schoolo  answered  yes.     This  is  a  total  of  41  out  of  4f  Bu- 
reaus or  approximately  89  per  cent.     The  next  question  was 
concerned  with  payment  for  these  faculty  members.  The 
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answers  received  were: 

ANSWERS  KUMSKEy  OF  SC:  (XL.,  AXSV.'^RI'IC 

State  arc"  CIV;    Pr  i v  .tel-  i^n d owed 

1 )  No  Answer  4  4 

2)  Paid  on  the  sane  basis 

as  the  teaching  assignment    10  2 

3)  Bureau  pays  proportionate 
amount  of  time  spent  (in- 
cluding* summer  worV )  10  1 

4)  Same  as  3  above  with  ad- 
justment in  the  teaching 

load  2  2 

5)  Adjustment  in  the  teach- 
ing load  1  3 

6)  Premium  for  faculty 

assigned  2  0 

7)  Varies  _J3  _0 

TOTAL  BUREAUS  ANSWERING  34  12 

The  answers  were  varied;  many  had  no  payment  for 
research  wor1-  performed,  while  at  a  school  li!km  Harvard 
teac;  e  3  are  rotated  between  research  and  teaching;  usually 
they  perform  one  function  at  one  time.     The  particular  school's 
own  system  is  the  governing  factor  in  the  payment  of  Bureau 
personnel . 

In  1950,  on  an  open  forum  on  the  Practices  in  Pay- 
ment of  Faculty  Members  assi -ned  to  Breau  Research,  the  fol- 
lowing varied  opinions  were  expressed  by  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  directors:*    1)    Payment  of  faculty  members  did  not 
result  in  any  additional  research.   .  .if  a  faculty  member 
were  interested  in  doing  research  he  woul 6  do  it  wit  out  ad- 
ditional payment.     2)    Most  directors  felt  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  eric  u rage  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  to  engage 

*  17,  pp.  23-24 
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in  Bureau  research.     3)    Doing  research  was  more  difficult 
and  more  exactln    than  teacMnp  and  therefore  additional  re- 
muneration was  Justified.    4)     The  majority  of  the  directors 
seemed  to  feel  that  faculty  members  engaged  in  teac  in^ 
should  be  given  some  additional  remuneration  in  order  to  in- 
duce the,iri  to  engage  In  Bureau  research.     5)    Definite  consen- 
sus of  opinion  was  to  use  faculty  members  in  their  semester 
or  quarter  off,  and  to  pay  them  for  the  amount  of  time  or  the 
project  on  wrlch  trey  are  working.* 

On  the  first  point  of  payment  of  faculty  members 
not  resulting  in  any  additional  research,  the  writer  believes 
the  comment  started  on  the  wrong  premise;  that  is,  if  there 
is  additional  research  there  should  be  payment  for  it,  if  it 
is  within  the  moans  of  the  particular  college  or  university-. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  person  were  interested  in  doing  re- 
search he  would  not  need  extra  payment,  tut  if  he  did  researc' 
work  in  this  manner  there  should  be  a  small  reward  or  slight 
extra  compensation  that  may  provide  incentive  for  more  work 
of  t!  is  type.    On  the  second  point,  this  is  also  very  evident, 
but  it  is  a  tricky  statement  to  define  encouragement  of  fac- 
ulty members.     If  a  director  is  able  to  show  a  faculty  member 
how  he  can  benefit  by  researc'    and  at  the  same  time  provide 
him  with  tools,  facilities,  help,  and  most  important,  an  idea 
or  proposal  that  will  interest  the  faculty  member,  then  t  is 
can  te  called  eric  uragement  at  its  peak.     The  t\  lrd  point  of 
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the  relative  difficulty  of  research   and  teaching-  can  raise 
many  arguments.     However,  the  writer  believes  that  if  a  fac- 
ulty member  who  has  never  done  so  before  would  engage  In  a 
large  complex  research  project  he  would  readily  agree  with 
the  bureau  director  who  made  the  comment.     There  are  t  ose, 
however,  who  would  never  commit  themselves  to  such  a  belief. 
The  last  two  comments  on  additional  compensation  are  added 
support  to  ty  e  writer's  first  belief  and  rer.ar' s  on  the  first 
comment  of  the  directors.     It  points  out  that  extra  remunera- 
tion is  the  incentive  to  better  work,  and  one  of  the  key*  to 
a  tetter  Bureau -faculty  relatione* ip. 

d)    another  source  of  conflict  in  relation  to  the 
Bureau -faculty  relationship  can  ste:r  from  this  quote  by  Dr. 
Frederic  Austin  Ogg *     "hardly  anyone  doubts  any  longer  that 
research  and  teaching  are  the  two  great  funct'ons  of  a  mo- 
dern university.     The  problem  Is  to  set  up  a  fair  and  proper- 
balance  or  rela' ion  between  tiem.M* 

There  has  always  been  some  controversy  over  whether 
research  work  on  the  part  of  a  facult;   nember  hurts  his  teach- 
ing, and  whether  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  resear  ch   worl  er 
hurts  his  research  work.     A  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  195^ 
Conference  of  AUET/HR  resulted  in  most  directors  of  Bureaus 
feeling  that  faculty  members  who  are  doinf  research  should  de- 
vote full  tlrre  to  tV ^t  activity;  and  when  they  are  teac'  lng 
they  should  devote  full  time  to  teaching.    Otherwise,  it  was 
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felt,  one  of  tve  two  funct'ons  suffers.     Cn  the  Other  hind 
an  out st and  In,-  college  dean  argued  against  this  consensus 
t\   t  research  and  teaching  ability  can  not  be  found  in  the 
same  person  at  the  same  time,  by  saying:     "I  do  not  beliove 
this  for  a  minute.   .  .It  is  true  that  an  Inspiring  teacher 
Is  quite  often  Justified  on  his  teaching  ability  alone.  And 
no  one  can  deny  the  value  of  a  top-flirht  research  worker 
purely  on  the  basis  of  his  research.    But  I  an  convinced  that 
the  two  abilities  can  be  of  the  highest  order  in  the  same  man 
or  woman,     I  wonder  if  the  belief  that  they  s ho  :1c  not  be  ex- 
pected to  co-exist  has  not  somet.'mes  been  used  as  an  excuse 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  who  has  reached  success  in  one 
field  for  his  lac'    of  industry  in  the  other.   .   .The  depart- 
ment wvich  becomes  outstanding  in  a  university  is  the  depart- 
ment v/1  ich,  so  far  as  it  can,  adds  new  men  to  Its  staff  who 
have  vision  and  ability  in  both  fields.     The  university 
which  becomes  outstanding  is  the  university  which  has  many  de- 
partments of  this  sort."* 

The  truisms  and  statements  presented  by  Dean  Snyder 
are  good  arguments  against  the  consensus  by  the  Bureau  of 
Eusiness  Research  directors.     However,  it  is  also  true  that 
a  person  will  do  highly  productive  worl   only  when  he  h3S  the 
time.     If  one  of  these  top-flight  research  workers,  or  Inspir- 
ing teachers  has  time  taken  away  from  his  worl:,  the  results 
will  suffer  depending  upon  the  particular  person  and  his 
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abilities.     To  Tlnrl-  one  of  these  people  vr  o  possesses  both 
abilities  is  a  very  difficult  and  costly  Job.     The  college 
or  university  has  to  offer  something  of  value  to  obtain  such 
a  person.     Furtb  ermore  ,  each  college's  requirements  for  their 
particular  research  program  differs,  and  therefore  the  whole 
question  depends  upon  the  particular  circumstances  surround- 
ing tVe  case.     It  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment  for  the  university 
or  college,  and  their  ultimate  objective  as  an  institution. 
3.    Relations  with  Students 

Through  the  students,  graduate  and  undergraduate, 
came  the  solution  to  mar.y  of  the  Bureau  personnel  difficul- 
ties.    In  the  post-war  period  colleges  and  universities  had 
a  definite  increase  in  enrollment;  the  increase  in  graduate 
student  enrollment  was  a  point  of  interest  for  Bureau  direc- 
tors.    The  :ro  ra"!  under  the  G.I.  Dill  of  Rights  was  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  increased  enrollment;  however,  it  was  also 
the  cause  for  aggravating  the  personnel  shortage  problems. 
It  increased  shortages  of  personnel  who  could  be  trained  be- 
cause students  would  use  up  their  eligibilities  in  favor  of 
a  Law  School,  or  more  serious,  they  built  their  educat'onal 
programs  around  the  requirements  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  and  did 
not  carry  the  minimum  amount,  of  classroom  hours  that  anyone 
who  is  trying  to  develop  research  potentialities  should  carry. 
However ,  the  large  graduate  enrollment  and  the  auest  for  re- 
search abilities  brought  about  the  training  and  provoking  of 
many  of  the  post-war  students  into  the  business  research  field. 
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Kany  of  these  v;ell  qualified  ;>ersonnel  today  form  the  nucleus 
of  some  of  the  better  bureaus  throughout  the  country. 

The  relations  of  universities  and  colleges  with 
students  can  be  classified  under  the  follovin    I  oadingsx 

a)  Formal  Instruct 'on  in  research  methods.  This 
can  be  offered  to  either  graduate  or  undergraduate  students 
and  is  an  attempt  to  acqu  Ant  the  student  with  research  prob- 
lems of  var'ous  business  fields.  At  many  scvools  it  is  of- 
fered by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  staff  and  any  pro- 
ject is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  or  director 
of  the  Bureau. 

b)  The  Eureau  director  can  make  suggestions  for 
topics  of  research.    Some  Bureau  directors  make  a  practice 

v of  compiling  a  list  of  proposed  projects  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  then  distributed  throu  h  the  student  body  who  iroeld 
be  interested;  this  is  often  at  the  beginning  of  an  academic 
year.    Upperclassmen  and  graduate  students  would  make  up  this 
Interested  group.    For  example,  the  students  ta'  in;  research 
courses  need  a  subject  for  a  term  paper,  and  graduate  students 
are  often  in  quest  of  a  topic  at  the  start  of  a  school  year. 

c)  The  research  courses  that  are  given  and  the  to- 
pics suggested  by  the  Bureau  directors  lead  to  direct  consul- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  students  with  the  Bureau  and  staff; 
this  is  especially  true  when  the  student  assumes  a  project  or 
study  based  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  director  or  staff. 
The  consultat'on  can  be  in  the  form  of  general  project  research 
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information  or  on  problems  of  methodology  In  rcse?.rc!-.  For 
example,  there  can  be  general  help  ->n  the  questionnaires  that 
are  30  often  used  In  business  re3e.-i.rc?  •     There  can  be  assist- 
ance in  the  making  up,  the  mailing,  the  compilation  of  returns, 
the  subsenuent  analysis  of  data,  preparation  of  charts  and 
pictures,  all  from  questionnaires  used  in  studies.     There  can 
be  aid  in  the  coordination  of  the  final  foirr  of  the  research 
report. 

Naturally  there  are  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
consultation  the  Bureau  staff  may  provide  to  students.  For 
instance,  many  bureaus  do  not  possess  tho  facilities,  such 
as  drafting  materials,  or,  more  important,  the  ever  pressing 
time  elo-ent  is  always  present  for  limitations  upon  the  amount 
of  assistance.    I'ost  bureaus  will  only  allow  projects  involv- 
ing questionnaires  to  utilize  the  bureau  facilities  unon  cer- 
tain restrictive  conditions;  the  questionnaires  have  to  be 
examined  thoroughly  and  have  to  be  sent  with  a  Bureau  seal 
upon  them,  and  also  there  are  often  numerous  other  restric- 
tions regard  :n:-  releasing  of  stud.v  results. 

The  point  has  tcs  be  brough  t  out.  once  a  ain,  that 
direct  bureau  assistance  to  students,- as  in  so  much  of  the 
bureau's  operations,  depends  upon  the  actual  available  time 
and  facilities  that  can  be  provided  t^e  v...ried  researc'  ..re- 
jects, no  matter  vfc&t  the  ultimate  benefit  and  importance 
the  study  has. 

d)     The  use  of  graduate  students  in  tYe  Hureau  of 
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Business  Research  on  an  ass  1  stantshlp  basic  w*tv  a  stipend 

for  the  3tudent.     The  students  selected  should  be  Interested 

In  research  and  should  be  prompted  to  carr-   on  a  project  of 

their  own.     They  ofter  are  allowed  to  curry  on  a  project  that 

will  give  them  requirements  for  their  thesis  credit. 

e)     The  use  of  students,  both  graduate  and  under- 

Tud-i  .Ac ,  from  tine  to  tl-ne  as  the  need  arises,  as  clerical 

help.    A  school  on  the  cooperative  system  of  education  uses 

students  in  the  Bureau  full  time  as  clerical  help. 

The  questionnaire  as- ed  for  the  number  of  students 

used  in  bureaue  at  the  present  time  and  tie  average  hours 

worked  by  them  per  week.    Most  bureaus  used  some  students, 

and  t  03e  who  used  PhD.  candidates  had  them  worklnr  from  20 

to  25  hours  per  week,  which  was  a  little  more  than  for  other 

students.     The  questionnaire  returns  indicated  the  following 

for  amount  of  students  used: 

KUKBER  OF  ..U:-L£S  CF  SCl.CCIw       -  .-,3IKG 

STOIggTS  USED    State  City    Privately  Endowed 


0  5  3 

1  5  0 

2  6  6 

3  3  0 

4  11 

5  3  2 

6  2  0 

7  10 

8  0  0 

9  2  0 
10  or  more  _0 

TOTAL  SCh.COLS  ANSWERING      34  12 


From  the  question  for  the  average  hours  worked 
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per  week  by  students  we  received  the  following"  answers s 

AVERAGE  HOURS  NUMBER  OF  3G!  DOLE  jjgjgglj 

,;C.ii  ED  p2.it  State  •.v.-'  CM, 7    Privately  En  lowed 

None  or  no  definite 

number  5  5 

Under  10  1  0 

10  2  1 

11-14  3  0 

15  6  2 

r-19  7  0 

^0  8  2 

Over    20  2  2 

TCT..L  SCrCGLS  ,.:.J.^RING  34  12 

These  firures  incMcate  that  students,  mostly  erad- 
u  te  students,  are  used  quite  extensively  and  malre  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  Bureau  personnel.     Some  directors  In  arswerlng 
the  questionnaire  Included  the  students  they  use  as  part  of 
the  tec1  nlcal  or  clerical  staff  of  the  Bureau. 
A.     Typical  Bureau  Staff  of  a  State  Sur— orted  Institution 

The  University  of  Arizona's  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search staff  perhaps  exemplifies  the  average  Bureau  staff  and 
trai  composed  in  January,  1953»  as  follows: 

"The  Bureau's  academic  staff  consists  of  the  Di- 
rector, a  Research  Associate,  and  a  Research  Assls+ant.  The 
latter  two  members  teach  half-time  during  the  academic  year. 
The  Director  now  devotes  full  time  to  the  research,  adminis- 
trative and  put lie  relations  work  of  the  Bureau. 

"A  full-time  secretary  and  a  half-tine  clerk-steno- 
grapher perform  t^e  secretarial  duties  cf  the  office  and  in 
addition  have  c\  ,rg:e  of  many  asoects  of  office  administration 


and  the  Important  wor>  of  cataloging  and  filing  the  mass  of 
research  material  In  the  Bureau's  reference  library.  Part- 
time  student  help  Is  engaged  to  aid  In  these  tashs  when  oc- 
casion demands  and  as  funds  permit. 

"Part-time  student  help  is  also  utilized  In  the 
routine  statistical  compilations  and  computations  essential 
to  the  Eureau's  research  projects.     In  addition,  the  budget 
provides  for  one  part-time  Graduate  Research  Fellow,  who  is 
encouraged  to  undertaVe  and  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  some  specific  research  project  suitatle  for  Bureau  pub- 
lication and  which  can  be  substantially  completed  within  the 
period  of  time  normally  allotted  for  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  Degree."* 
5.  Conclusion 

In  Bureaus  of  Business  Research  the  personnel  prob- 
lems and  difficulties,  that  form  the  most  Important  manager- 
ial problem  facing  directors,  have  as  their  ponslble  key  or 
solution  the  offering  of  something  of  value  to  their  person- 
nel or  3taff;  value  In  training  of  students,  value  in  mone- 
tary remuneration,  value  in  project  and  research  assistance 
and  value  in  the  ultimate  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  which  they  are  such  an  Important  part. 

D.     Bud  rets  and.  Finances 
1.     The  Bureau  Budget 

a)     The  departmental  budget  is  both,  the  key  and 
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the  loc    to  Bureau  operations.     "It  is  both  an  instrument  of 
control  and  limitation,  and  a  comprehensive  financial  plan 
for  efficient  and  serviceable  ooerat ion. It  i3  a  key  be- 
cause it  can  control  the  work  an^  various  operations  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Business  Research  durlnr  a  period,  and  it  is  a  lock 
because  it  places  a  limit  upon  the  amount  of  expenditures, 
therefore  restrict  lag  the  volume  of  wor'    that  can  be  done  in 
a  Bureau. 

Just  what  is  a  departmental  budget  as  It  pertains 
to  a  Bureau  of  Business  Research?    There  are  many  definitions 
that  could  be  quoted  as  accurate,  but  thla  Is  probably  one  of 
the  most  reasonable:     "Budgets  are  statements  of  estimated 
income  and  expenditures  for  fixed  periods  or  for  specific 
projects."**    One  of  the  be3t  ways  to  explain  a  dep.rt-e^tal 
budret  for  a  Bureau  would  be  to  five  a  runninr  description  of 
one.     First  of  all,  universities  and  colleges  refer  to  budgets 
as  budgets  of  current  funds.     TMs  would  be  either  in  the  par- 
ticular school's  calendar  year,  or  in  many  cases  in  the  vhole 
year's  working  plan.  '  The  budget  conforms  to  the  type  of  ac- 
counting system  used  in  the  university  or  college,  and  the 
college  accounting  systems  are  for  the  most  part  standardized. 
There  will  be  a  chart  of  accounts  of  which  the  Bureau  forms 
some  part,  and  the  Bureau  will  fellow  the  same  form  of  report- 
ing and  financial  statements  of  various  kinds  that  the  other 

*  3,  P.  84 
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departments  In  the  university  follow. 

Following  the  procedure  on  Its  course,  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  will  usually  submit  a  formal  request  to  the  Dean 
or  financial  officer  of  the  unlve  sity.     The  requests  are  u- 
sually  based  upon  past  financial  experiences,  and  careful  plan- 
ning for  the  expected  expenses  of  operations  for  the  year  or 
period  ahead.     Careful  planning  is  hard  to  define;  it  may 
simply  be  called  conservative  estimating.     The  dean  inspects 
tie  proposed  budget  to  a  great  extent  and  any  cutting  down, 
or  paring  of  proposed  expenditures  b    the  dean,  the  school's 
financial  offices,  and  the  President's  office  take  place  In 
this  order:     First,  elimination  of  new  projects  or  services, 
and  second,  elimination  of  increases  in  existing  services.* 
It  can  be  seen  here  thut  some  of  the  objectives,  especially 
for  expansion,  that  a  3ureau  of  Business  Research  director 
has  for  an  approaching  year  can  be  thwarted  by  the  method  of 
disapproval  employed  by  many  schools.    Any  aim  the  director 
may  h  ive  for  new  fields  of  research  and  projects  can  easily 
be  stopped  wiU  the  first  budget  cut.     Therefore,  V.  o  budget 
of  a  Bureau  is  gone  over  to  a  greater  extent,  besides  being 
subject  to  revision  during  the  year,  by  the  director  and  his 
supervisor,  usually  the  deanf 

Twelve  Bureaus  of  state  and  city  schools  and  two 
Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  schools  considered  budgets  as 
one  of  their  most  important  managerial  problems.    Most  Bureau 
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directors  said  the  problem  was  the  actual  securing  of  enough 
budget  for  the  basic  research  function  of  tie  Bureau.  Four- 
teen out  of  71  mentioned  problems,  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  the  definite  replies,  Indicate  budgetary  problems  rate  only 
second  to  personnel  difficulties  for  the  answering  Bureaus. 

When  the  first  budget,  after  revisions,  finally 
comes  to  the  Bureau  director's  hands  he  13  confronted  with  a 
carbon  copy  of  a  form  that  shows  what  his  expenditures  should 
he  for  the  year  for  the  Bureau's  operations.     Salaries  form 
the  largest  single  item  in  most  of  the  Bureau  budgets.  All 
possible  Bureau  expenses  are  accounted  for,  and  V.  ore  13  u- 
sually  a  general  allocation  of  university  overhead  to  the  bud- 
get.    This  allocation  of  overhead  has  been  a  so:rce  of  consid- 
erable wran^linr  for  some  Bureau  directors,  but  Is  usually 
ironed  out  by  the  dean  and  director.     The  business  officer 
of  the  university  will  then  send,  at  specific  intervals,  a 
report  on  the  past  activity  of  the  Bureau  during  the  budget- 
arlal  year.     This  serves  the  director  as  a  guide  to  the  rest 
of  the  year's  operations. 

In  the  budget  there  is  always  rcoai  for  contingen- 
cies and  added  expenses  of  v^r^ous  nature,  for  the  Eureau  is 
always  incurring  some  type  of  expense  during  the  year  that  is 
not  part  of  t!  e  university's  actual  expenditures.     For  exam- 
ple, tba  Bureau  may  need  a  certain  size  envelope  the  univer- 
sity does  not  stoc'/,  or  the  Bureau  director  may  make  a  special 
trip  on  a  public  relations  crusade,  or  it  mav  be  a  certain 
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mailing  service  trat  Is  needed. 

State  colleges  and  universities  are  sometimes  on 
two  budgets.     One  is  the  legislative  budget,  the  amount  or 
request  for  funds  submitted,  to  the  legislature ,  and  the  other 
the  operating  budget,  which  is  the  amount  the  Bureau  has  to 
work  with,  and  is  the  legislative  appropriation.    Often  a 
3tate  legislature  will  revise  the  appropriations  and  not  even 
come  close  to  approac!-  inr  the  orl/  lnal  request. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  budgetary  oper- 
ating and  accounting  systems  utilized  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.    For  example,  traveling  expense  is  often  put  into  a 
separate  account  b    the  college  or  university  and  does  not 
form  part  of  the  Bureau's  allocated  overhead.     This  is  done 
to  provide  closer  control  over  traveling,  for  separate  travel 
reports  have  to  be  handed  in  for  reimbursement  by  different 
personnel  in  the  school.    Often  the  inherent  features  of  the 
Bureau's  operations  and  size  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
school  provide  tlM  key  to  the  extent  of  control  over,  and 
size  of,  the  Bureau  budget. 

The  director  has  the  control  over  the  budget  v/lthin 
the  department,  the  Bureau,  and  this  is  of  ccurse  necessary 
in  a  budgetary  set-up.     He  has  to  keep  close  tabs  on  all  Bu- 
reau expenditures  such  as  those  for  supplies  and  working  e- 
quipment.     The  salaries  of  Bureau  personnel  have  to  be  re- 
viewed, for  Bureaus  often  assume  salary  payment  when  a  fac- 
ulty member  is  assigned  during  the  regular  session  or  In  his 
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summer  off.  The  director  often  finds  himself  trying  tc  stretch 
the  dollar  a  little  further  than  it  will  ordinarily  go. 

Two  tl Ings  must  be  understood  at  tv  Is  point:  The 
first  is  obvious;  the  budget  for  each  particular  school's  Bu- 
reau and  the  accounting  system  for  each  university/  differs  to 
Y try lug  degrees.     The  description  of  a  budget  and  accounting 
system  above  is  intended  to  provide  a  clearer  /icturo  of  what 
most  schools  do.     This,  of  course,  cannot  be  the  same  for  all 
the  Bureaus  and  the  university  or  college  of  which  they  are  a 
part.     The  second  is  that  these  budgets  as  described  are  es- 
timates; they  are  always  subject  to  revision.     There  may  be 
a  change  in  Bureau  personnel;  there  could  be  a  large  project 
assumed  by  the  Bureau,  the  results  of  which  entail  the  Bureau 
absorbing  some  of  the  costs  of  the  study  or  project;  there 
may  be  many  changes.     The  budget  is  an  estimate,  and  although 
tv  is  fact  cannot  be  abused,  a  budget  is  always  subject  to 
revision. 

b)     Tho  writer  feels  it  is  not  necessary  to  diagram 
the  various  budgetary  forms  used  in  a  school's  accounting 
system,  but  t* ey  are  for  the  most  part: 

1.  A  formal  budget  request  or  letter  of 

explanatl on 

2.  Separate  budget  requests  for  personal 
services,  the  salaries  of  Bureau  personnel  which  constitute 
the  major  portion  of  V  e  budget 

3.  Separate  budget  request  for  miscellaneous 
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4.  A  monthly  report  to  the  director  that  will 
show  budget  appropriations,  les3  expenditures  and  encumbrances , 
and  a  free  balance  of  approprl  t'ons. 

5.  Budget  revision  or  request  for  rev' 3! on. 

c)     The  questionnaire  a3' ed  the  Bureaus  what  was  the 
approximate  amount  of  their  annual  budget  and  32  out  of  the  34 
state  and  city  schools  answering  the  questions  gave  figures  tot- 
aling $1,180,267  or  an  average  of  336,884  for  a  Bureau.  Eight 
of  the  12  privately  endowed  schools  answering  gave  us  figures 
totaling  £173,000  or  an  average  of  $21,625-     The  40  Bureaus* 
cor/lined  total  was  31,353,267  or  an  average  of  |33,p32  for  all 
Bureaus.     These  flrures  indicate  the  obviously  lower  budget  of 
the  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  schools  who  cannot  look  to  the 
State  legislature  for  a  large  appropriation.     However,  the  total 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  Bureau's  activity  is  indicative 
of  their  reco  nition  and  importance  on  the  American  college  scene. 
Another,  perhaps  clearer,  treat' down  of  the  reported  budgets 
is  the  following: 

SIZE  CF  TI  E  BUDGET  .  L'.    ^  CF  SCiCCL^  .. 

State  and  Cit.v    Priv^elr  Sn-owed 

2 

0 

JL 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

IT 


No  definite  answer  0 

yl    -      $    9»°°9  3 

•10,000-    19,999  3 

£20,000-    29.999  0 

530,000-    39 , 999  2 

}40,000-    AO.Ona  3 

;5o,ooo-  59,:::  4 

y 6 0,000-    69,999  1 

* 7 0,000-    79,999  2 

;>eo,ooo-  89,999  2 

590,000-  99,999  0 

above    100,000  1 

lo  budget  2 

TOTAL  SCKCCLJ           -FvIlCG  3^ 


The  quest "on  was  followed  on  Vt  e  questionnaire  by 
one  asking;  the  director  what  he  would  consider  an  adequate 
amount  lor  the  Bureau'3  current  annual  program.     Bureaus  of 
privately  endowed  schools  had  a  tt ree-way  split,  answering 
this  question;  four  did  not  answer,  f our  considered  their 
current  budget  adequate,  and  fo  r  did  not  consider  it  ade- 
qtMfte  but  not  out  of  proportion  to  w!-  at  their  actual  budget 
was  for  the  year.     The  Bureaus  of  state  and  city  schools  had 
quite  differing  opinions;  six  did  not  answer,  ten  considered 
their  current  budget  adequate,  and  18  did  not  consider  their 
current  budget   ider'jate.     Furthermore,  of  the  18,  nine  be- 
lieved tv   t  their  budget  should  be  at  least  25  per  cent  higher 
for  telr  current  year's  prorram.     The  dissatisfaction  indi- 
cates the  obvious  underpayment  of  Bureau  personnel,  because 
salaries  do  ta' e  up  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Bureau's  bud- 
pet.     T!  ese  f!  urea  also  indicate  that  many  Bureaus  felt 
thwarted  as  a  whole,  in  the  expa  sion  it  their  research  func- 
tion. 

2.     The  Funds  of  the  Bureau 

a)     There  are  tY ree  main  croups  of  fund  providers 
tl  it  a  Bureau  can  base  tveir  operations  upon: 

1.     The  first  group  are  budgeted  funds  as  dis- 
cucsed  in  the  preceding  section,  wMcv  are  allocated  in  the 
form  of  salaries  and  necessary  operating  expenses  for  the. 
yearly  work  of  the  Bureau.    An  added  fund  may  be  the  receipts 
from  any  published  material  the  Bureau  may  charge  for,  if  the 
receipts  go  into  the  actual  budget. 
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Bureau  directors  indicated  t\  t  moat  of  their  funds 
case  from  the  budget.     Thirty  of  all  of  the  42  Bureaus  answer- 
ing indicated  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  their  funds  comes 
from  the  appropriated  budget.     Ten  Bureaus  of  state  and  city 
schools  and  two  of  privately  endowed  schools  indicated  all  of 
their  funds  are  provided  by  the  budget,  while  elgt.t  more  of 
the  former  and  four  more  of  the  latter  said  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  their  funds  were  also  provided  by  the  budget.  There 
was  no  Bureau  of  a  state  and  city  school  whose  budget  did 
not  provide  at  least  44  per  cent  of  it3  funds.     However,  as 
was  stated  before,  some  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  institu- 
tions rely  on  project  research   funds  for  the  bulk  of  their 
operations.     Three  bureaus  of  t!  is  type  reported  that  the 
budget  provided  only  37 »  25  to  20,  and  te-  percent  of  their 
funds  for  each. 

2.     The  second  type  of  funds  are  tl ose  pro- 
vided by  research,  for  outside  parties,  or  project  research, 
as  it  is  called.     The  outside  party  usually  pays  for  all  the 
cost  and  very  often  a  fee  above  cost.     When  the  resulting 
publication,  if  the  study  provides  for  publication,  is  sold, 
the  money  i3  credited  either  against  the  co3t  of  the  publica- 
tion to  the  outside  party  or  to  the  Bureau's  reserve  fund  or 
slmil.r  type  fund.     This  all  depends  uoon  who  has  publication 
rights  and  when  they  are  to  be  relinquished,  and  Other  points 
involved  in  the  project  contract.     However,  the  coots  of  these 
projects  are  kept  separate  for  the  benefit  of  a  proper  cost 


record  and  claim  against  tho  sponsoring  party,  and  also  the 
sales  records  are  kept  separate. 

Bureau  directors  indicated  that  28  of  34  Bureaus  of 
state  and  cit;   schools  and  3even  of  twelve  Bureaus  of  private- 
ly endowed  schools  have  20  per  cent  or  le3s  of  their  funds 
provided  by  contract  research.     The  number  is  more  astound- 
ing when  the  questionnaires  revealed  that  13  Bureaus  of  state 
and  city  schools  and  4  of  privately  endowed  schools  had  no 
funds  provided  by  contract  research.     The  largest  amount  pro- 
vided for  a  state  or  city  school's  Bureau  was  59  P^r  cent  of 
their  funds.     However,  as  was  expected,  the  three  bureaus 
wMch  fared  so  poorly  in  fund  provisions  by  their  privately 
endowed  school's  budgets  had  55  per  cent,  60  to  70  per  cent, 
and  90  per  cent  of  their  respective  funds  provided  by  pro- 
ject research. 

Under  the  heading  of  funds  provided  by  contract  or 
project  research  can  be  the  funds  provided  by  some  Bureaus 
in  the  form  of  service  work  and  miscellaneous  tasV.s.  Infor- 
mation can  be  provided,  there  can  be  help  on  a  particular 
statistical  problem,  or  even  advice  in  a  consulting  manner. 
Some  Bureaus  charge  and  some  do  not,  depending  upon  the  a- 
mount  of  time  involved  in  the  help.     The  questionnaire  aslred 
the  directors  how  they  charge  for  service  work  and  the  follow- 
in    varied  replies  were  received: 


\ 


Mj.Ti.GL  Cr  Gi.  .  ul..u 


..UV  .-R  CF  JCl^CCL^    .    -  . 
State  and  City    PrlTately  Endowed 


No  answer 
Coat 

Coot  and  OvorVead 
No  charge 

No  worh  of  tMo  type 
Partial  Cost 
Other  MeU  ods 


-2 


3 
10 

6 
7 
3 
2 


4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
o 

0 


TOTAL  SCHOOLS  ANSWERING 
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3.     The  tl lrd  type  of  funds  are  those  pro- 
vided by  a  mixed  group.    It  consists  of  endowments,  grants, 
and  funds  from  governmental  croups.     The  possibilities  of 
ottaininc  these  outside  sources  of  funds  has  never  been 
overlooked  by  Bureau  directors,  and  it  is  a  grievous  fault 
on  the  part  of  tre  director  who  has  ignored  tlese  sources. 
However,  there  are  such  factors  as  the  location  of  the  Bu- 
reau and  surrounding;,  circumstances  that  are  natural  deter- 
rents to  the  director  Obtaining  funds  from  these  possible 
sources. 

.Vhen  they  do  obtain  them  they  are  usually  snail 
grants;  six  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  schools  cane  in 
this  classification  and  reported  funds  obtained  of  10  to  15 
per  cent,  eifht  per  cent,  3even  per  cent,  six  per  cent,  five 
per  cent,  and  five  per  cert  for  their  respective  Bureaus., 
Only  13  of  the  Bureaus  of  state  and  city  schools  utilized 
these  fund  providers,  and  although  there  were  two  hi  t  per- 
centage figures  tbey  were  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  order 
as  t! ose  for  privately  endowed  schools'  Burcaur.     One  of  the 
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larger  ones  was  on  endowment  left  to  pay  for  a  monthly  busi- 
ness review  of  a  school. 

At  the  Unlvei  slty  of  Illinois,  the  Bvreau  of  Busi- 
ness Research  has  obtained  small  grants  from  the  University 
Research  Bo-.rd  and  has  also  obtained  a  few  larger  grants,  the 
most  prominent  belnr  one  from  the  Merrill  Foundation.*  At 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Bureau  tber    has  received 
grants  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.** 

There  are  only  a  few  Bureaus  which  have  been  able 
to  obtain  funds  from  governmental  bodies.    At  some  schools 
the  Bureau  has  worked  in  conjunction  witl  a  Federal  Agency 
in  the  collection  of  data.     There  are  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  can  sake  contracts  for  research  in 
social  sciences,  as  well  as  state,  cit   ,  county,  and  town 
groups,  depending  upon  the  particular  local*  a  laws,  but  there 
is  a  question  of  how  much  they  can  allocs* e,  when  should  they 
do  it  and  whether  they  should  be  prompted. 

b)    One  thing  is  certain:    the  last  two  groups  of 
fund  providers  will  promote  Bureau  activity  and  prestige  if 
their  funds  can  be  utilized.     The  yarlous  national  foundations 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Organizations  should  never  be 
overlooked.     They  are  numerous  and  are  always  open  to  propo- 
sal.***   If  a  Bureau  does  not  obtain  funds  from  contract  re- 

*  18,  p.  19 
**    12,  p.  70 

***    2,  323-361 t  384-427 
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search,  or  from  grants  and  other  miscellaneous  sources.  Its 
ultimate  propria  and  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  bud- 

et.     The  budget  Is  often  ver"  small  In  comparison  to  what 
t'e  Bureaus  are  capable  of  doing,  especially  In  privately  en- 
dowed schools  and  some  small  states'  schools,  and  consequent- 
ly V  e  Bureau's  prorram  and  Importance  are  decreased  at  the 
outlet. 

E.     Tie  Publication  Policy  of  Bureaus 
1.     The  tfhy  of  Publication 

The  combination  of  facilities,  personnel,  buckets, 
and  other  funds  should  always  have  as  its  objective  in  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  wor>    the  final  result  of  the  combination 
in  publication  form.    Research  should  lead  to  publication  for 
many  reasons.     The  most  prominent  are: 

One,  all  research  efforts  should  have  as  their  ul- 
timate goal  benefit  of  someone  in  particular  or  everyone  in 
general.     In  either  case,  w'et^er  the  publication  is  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  rroup,  it  should  be  worthy  of  the  worV: 
and  time  that  may  go  into  its  formulation.    Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  pure  or  real  research  in  business  is  not  worthwhile 
unless  the  end  result  is  publication.    Paralleling  this  point 
is  the  fact  that  many  schools*  project  research  programs  are 
financed  wit:    the  consideration  in  mind  that  there  will  be 
publication.     The  publication  may  either  provide  funds  for  the 
Bureau,  or  if  the  publication  rights  are  not  given  up  by  the 
sponsoring;  party  the  receipts  may  £0  against  the  costs  of  the 
contract. 
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Two,  besides  the  value  and  benefit  of  publication, 
there  is  that  fact  that  possible  nationwide  recognition  of 
the  work  may  lead  the  faoulty  members  and  others  working  on 
the  publication  to  put  their  very  best  efforts  into  the  pro- 
ject.    This  increased  effort  enhances  the  value  and  benefit 
of  the  Dutlication  in  many  cases. 

Three,  publication  demonstrates  the  type  of  bene- 
ficial work  that  a  Bureau  of  Business  Research  can  do  when 
the  necessary  funds  are  made  available.     The  recognition  of 
this  or.  the  part  of  the  university,  the  s4ate  and  other  out- 
side parties  may  lead  to  substantial  bud pet  Increases  and  re- 
search contracts.     The  Increases  may  mushroom  to  the  extent 
that  the  Bureau  will  be  capable  of  en$>£-3nr  in  difficult, 
diverse  and  Important  enterprises. 
2.     The  Two  Types  of  Publications 

a)     The  periodic  review  of  business  conditions  or 
business  bulletin  is  the  most  widely  inown  type  of  publica- 
tion Issued  by  Bureaus  of  Business  Research.     It  appears  In 
various  forms;  It  could  be  a  simple  statistical  report  of  cur- 
rent business  data  for  an  area  as  comp  red  to  the  co  ntry,  or 
to  a  previous  period,  or  it  may  contain  articles  of  common 
business  Interest  to  many  people.    Usually  It  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  both  types  to  v„ryinf*  degrees. 

For  example,  the  author  picked  at  random    The  Kansas 
Business  Review,  which  is  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  at  tie  School  of  Business  of  the  Univer- 
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slty  of  Kansac*    On  :->ny  p^rt'cul  r    irsue  the  cover  of  the 
Review  will  present  two  horizontal  bar  charts  depicting  per- 
centage Increases  and  decreases  for  certain  Important  statis- 
tical data  of  the  state  and  are  titled  "Kansas  Business  Indi- 
cators."   One  chart  compares  the  current  month  with  the  pre- 
cede   month,  and  the  other  chart  compares  the  current  month 
with  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.     The  data  that  is 
compared  on  the  two  bar  c  arts  Is  the  following  In  order: 
Cash  farm  Income,  sales  tax  collect' one,  FKLE  insured  loans, 
tan)   debits,  life  Insurance  sales,  nona^rl cultural  employment, 
meat  packing,  petroleum  production,  electric  power  production 
and  the  consumer  price  index. 

On  the  back  cover  are  twelve  small  line  graphs 
called  Kansas  Business  Trends.     The  graphs  cover  a  ten-year 
period  and  are  concerned  with  almost  the  same  data  as  the 
cover  charts;  the  auh.lects  covered  are:    cash  farm  income, 
crude  oil  production,  life  insurance  sales,  banV  debits, 
sales  tax  collections,  business  failures,  employment,  covered 
employment  payrolls,  natural  gas  production,  building  permits, 
electric  power  production  and  telephones  in  service. 

The  publication  size  is  8*  x  11  Inches,  and  includes 
14  paces,  lnclucin;  the  cover  pa^es. 

On  the  inside  are  v  rlous  tables  and  written  articles 
on  the  follow!  nr  cut'ects:     agriculture,  finance,  retail 
trade,  employment,  production,  anr5  construction.     Eacf  sub- 
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.lect  h-3  a  breakdown.     For  example,  In  the  finance  subject  or 
section  there  are  charts  and  approximately  300-word  articles 
for  each  of  the  following:    bank  debits,  business  failures, 
federal  tax  collections  and  life  insurance  sales.     The  arti- 
cle is  an  economic  analysis  of  V  e  -articular  breavdown;  for 
ex.. nple,  bank  debits  compare  Kansas  bank  debits  with  the  na- 
tion and  previous  months  and  years.     The  charts  are  further 
elaborations  or  more  detailed  tvan  the  cover  graphs  and  bar 
c!    rt3.     They  contain  actual  firures  that  are  analyzed  in  the 
accompanying  summary.    Each  of  the  six  subjects  follow  the 
same  general  pattern,  with  the  Retail  Trade  section  havlnr  an 
elaborate  map  th  tt  compares  percentage  changes  in  sales  per 
counties  for  the  month  covered  by  the  review  with  sales  of 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.     There  is  also  room  in 
the  review  for  advertisements  of  other  current  Bureau  publi- 
cations.* 

Not  all  of  the  periodic  reviews  by  the  Bureaus  are 
so  large  or  contain  so  very  much  data  as  the  one  from  Kansas, 
oome  Bureaus  have  a  simple  two— page  summary  of  their  area's 
statistics.     The  most  prevalent  are  sc.. cwhere  in  between  the 
simple  summary  and  the  elaborate  type  such  as  the  Review  from 
Kansas.    Another  combination  could  be  statistics  of  a  similar 
type  and  a  written  comment  or  editorial  on  general  current 
business  conditions  for  the  area. 

The  second  type  of  review  is  the  one  that  emphasizes 

*  15,  PP.  1-14 
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different  business  articles  rather  than  statistics  and  at 
lea9t  one  doe3  MR  contain  a  iir.o  of  statistical  data.  The 
articles  are  either  the  contributions  of  faculty  members,  or 
the  articles  or  speeches  of  lead!  nr.  businessmen  and  economists. 
The  articles  are  sometimes  condensed  from  the  publication  they 
originally  appeared  in.    Often,  a  rraduate  student  or  researcr 
assistant  contributes  an  article.     The  survey-  showed  that  no 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  answering  the  question  paid  for 
the  contributions.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  for  tVe 
contributor's  benefit  and  prestige. 

The  September,  1953t  issue  of  the  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Bulletin  of  Te-?ole  University's  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration  contained  two  articles  by  faculty  mem- 
bers.    Both  were  about  ten  pares  in  length;  one  was  on  the 
price  of  food  in  Philadelphia  from  19^1  to  1951 »  and  the 
other  was  an  appraisal  of  tve  current  economic  outlook.  There 
was  also  a  three-pa^e  summary  of  a  tr  esis  on  account  '■  nr  for 
military  research  contracts  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  last  pare  was  devoted  to  an  index  dev'sed  by  a  faculty 
me-ber ,  of  general  business  conditions  in  Philadelphia.* 

There  are  probably  no  two  publications  of  this  type 
by  the  various  Bureaus  of  Business  Research  that  are  exactly 
alike,  yet  they  all  follow  the  same  general  pattern  of  con- 
taining statistical  data  and  general  business  articles. 

The  reasons  they  are  all  so  differ  .-nt  is  obvious. 

*  14,  pp.  1-24 
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The  ideas,  the  facilities  and  tire  funds  that  go  into  their 
:  eup  are  different  for  eac!   Bureau.    Each  segment  of  the 
national  economy  is  interested,  or  places  stresB  upon  differ- 
ent business  statistics.    Moreover,  data  may  not  be  completely 
available  in  some  areas.    Other  than  these  reasons,  tie  direc- 
tor of  a  Bureau  has  a3  bis  guide  for  tie  form  of  the  periodic 
review  the  funds  made  available  by  the  university  budget.  The 
primary  guide  a  director  has  when  he  attempts  to  organize  a 
publication  of  thi3  t- re  is  the  amount  he  can  expend  upon  it. 
Furthermore,  he  has  to  tal:e  into  consideration  the  facilities 
and  personnel  he  can  utilize  to  collect  the  data.     The  collec- 
tion of  data,  which  usually  constitutes  the  major  portion  of 
these  revjew3,  has  many  implications  and  is  often  a  1  .rge  op- 
erational problem  for  some  Bureaus. 

The  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  schools  and  their 
usually  small  budgets  have  particularly  had  difficulty  issu- 
ing a  publication  of  this  type.     In  1950  a  check  on  privately 
endowed  institutions  slowed  not  one  able  to  support  a  periodic 
publication.*    At  present,  a  few  Bureaus,  at  least  one  of  a 
privately  encowed  school,  have  reverted  to  cbargin-  for  their 
reviews  in  order  to  issue  the  publication,    A  list  of  publi- 
cations of  the  periodic  nature  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 

Once  the  basic  statistical  data  is  obtained  and  is 
regularly  being  sent  or  collected  by  tho  Bureau,  and  the  form- 
at and  plans  have  been  set  down,  the  subsequent  issues  are  not 
as  large  a  project  as  this  early  formulation.     The  data  13 

*  21 
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obtained  from  federal  and  state  sources,  and  In  some  case3  13 
obtained  from  varied  private  sources.     The  majority  of  the 
time  the  sources  are  very  cooperative  In  sending  to  the  Bu- 
reaus the  latest  data  tl  ey  can  maVe  available;  but  there  are 
often  difficulties  in  this  area.     .vhen  the  data  come3  in,  it 
is  3lmply  a  matter  of  aosemMin    it  and  making  up  an  original 
proof.     The  general  business  comments  are  usually  the  work 
of  the  director  or  his  assistant,  often  a  faculty  member. 

The  periodic  review  is  often  a  combination  of  the 
two  types  mentioned  above.     Hov/ever,  the  form,  as  was  previous- 
ly stated,  is  often  beyond  the  control  of  the  director,  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  surrounding  characteristics  of  the  Bureau. 

b)     The  second  type  of  publications  by  Bureaus  of 
Business  Research,  the  special  studies,  have  often  been  thought 
of  as  the  type  of  publication  that  is  most  contributor]'  to  the 
general  economy  and  most,  beneficial  for  the  effort  expended 
upon  them.     The  special  study  takes  the  form  of  a  book,  pam- 
phlet or  monograph  and  is  almort  always  a  project  of  real  ira- 
porta  ce.     It  is  very  often  financed  by  an  outside  interested 
party  or  group,  and  subsequently  there  is  a  charge.     The  Bu- 
reaus will  ch:.rge  for  this  type  because  the  party  paying  the 
publication  costs  may  want  to  recover  some  of  the  expenditure. 
This  is  usually  the  situation  wren  the  party  retains  the  copy- 
right, although  the  Bureau  possesses  the  copyrlrht  in  many 
cases.    Often  the  Bureau  will  cb.  rge  and  use  the  additional 
revenue  obtained  for  future  projects  to  be  undertaken.  However, 
many  schools  make  a  practice  of  not  charging  for  their  publi- 
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cations  of  this  type. 

A  privately  endowed  school's  Buroau  is  often  bene- 
fited by  this  type  of  publication  because  it  offers  then,  Ve- 
sides  the  incoming  funds,  a  chance  to  utilize  the  research 
abilities  of  their  faculty  members  whose  expense  cannot  be 
borne  by  the  inherently  s^all  budget  of  such  a  school  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

When  the  put! j cat  Ions  of  this  type  are  not  spon- 
sored they  usually  tahe  a  pamphlet  series  form  and  cover  var- 
ious business  sublets.    Often  these  publications  aro  a  larger 
economic  report  or  review  for  an  area  or  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness world.     Sometimes  they  are  carefully  planned  and  written 
boohs  that  are  often  used  as  texts  in  some  universities  and 
colleres.'  "  This  type  of  publication  has  covered  almost  every 
field  of  business  and  actually  has  gone  into  fields  remotely 
connected  with  business.    Until  1950  the  publ'cations  of  this 
type  had  nine  major  fields.     The  ratio  percentages  between 
these  nine  major  fields  until  1950  were:* 

SUBJECTS  :UT.IO  t...  C  -  TAGS  OF  SUBJECTS 

Marketing  and  Advertising  19.4# 

(including  sub.'ect  studies) 

Accounting  and  Taxation  14.6 

Statistics  and  Statistical  Studies  12.6 

Economic  Surveys  11-5 

Housing  and  Population  10,4 

Finance  and  Banking  9*7 

Industry  and  Manufacturing  9«0 

Employment  7«6 

General  Business  Conditions  5.2 

TOTAL  P£R0£8T  FOR  NINE  SUBJECTS  100.0$ 

*  5.  PP.  147-282 
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It  Is  significant  that  the  oldest  of  the  business 
professions  and  the  one  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  Import- 
ant is  the  topic  that  has  been  used  more  extensively  V  an  any 
other  In  these  typos  of  publications. 

One  t!  ing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  Ekireau 
of  Business  Research  concerns  itself  in  the  majority  of  these 
publications  with,  the  economics  of  the  surrounding  area  of 
the  university  or  college.     This  follows  a  natural  course 
because  the  parties  -  industry,  Chambers  of  Cor-merce,  retail 
concerns  and  retail  organizations  -  lool  to  a  Bureau  for  th is 
type  of  work  in  their  location.     Furthermore,  the  Bureaus  of 
a  state  or  city  school  are  supported  by  a  society  which  should 
rl£htly  looi  to  them  for  helpful  and  beneficial  worv  for  the 
state  or  city. 

3.    Operational  Problems  Encountered  in  Eureau  Publication 
Policies 

a)  The  monthly  publications,  the  reviews  and  bul- 
letins, of  Bureaus  of  Business  Research  have  been  criticized 
because  they  take  away  so  much,  of  the  valuable  time  of  qual- 
ified research  personnel,  the  director  and  faculty  members 
who  devote  partial  time  to  this  work.  They  are  criticized 
because  the  valuable  time  can  be  devoted  to  Important  analy- 
tical research,  especially  related  to  economic  analysis. 

Thi3  latter  research  function  that  involves  publi- 
cation in  a  special  study  form  is  acknowledged  as  the  most 
rewarding  and  beneficial,  and  consequently  there  has  been 
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•nail  argument  raised  by  a  few  that  the  monthly  review  makes 
this  type  of  research   suffer.     This  may  well  be  Justified;  it 
is  evident  tbat  any  Bureau  issuing  a  periodic  review  or  bulle- 
tin must  hve  a  substantial  budget  that  is  capable  of  support- 
ing pure  business  research.     The  argument  is  that  they  do  not 
do  enough  of  this  pure  research.     At  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois tMs  is  handled  by  including  small  research  projects  in 
their  quarterly  publication.*    Other  times  they  may  summarize 
a  larger  research  publication  in  either  of  their  two  publica- 
tions.**   However,  not  all  Bureaus  have  the  facilities  capable 
of  performing  a  similar  function. 

The  writer  believes  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
the  demands  of  the  neighboring  economy  and  the  operational 
plan  as  devised  by  the  director  and  university  officials  are 
the  governing  factors  in  answering  this  particular  question. 
Furthermore,  the  available  facilities  and  funds  are  once  a- 
gain  the  keys  and  guideposts  to  the  solving  of  a  Bureau  oper- 
ational problem. 

b)     The  problems  in  the  publication  of  a  special 
study  or  project  are  best  discussed  if  we  take  each  step  in 
the  publication  procedure  in  tv e  order  of  their  appearance. 

1.  The  first  problem  is  what  to  do  and  how 
to  get  the  work.  Some  Bureaus  are  swamped  by  proposals  to 
do  varied  studies  for  a  large  number  of  different  parties. 

*  18,  p.  23 
**  18,  p.  23 
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This  Is  often  the  result  of  some  rood  prim  try  publications 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  attracting  the  attention  of  parties 
to  the  Bureau's  ability  to  do  this  type  of  research  work. 
Bureaus  tl  at  are  swamped  with  orders  are  usually  in  areas  of 
growing  slares,  and  Industrial  and  civic  promoters  are  there- 
fore res  onslhle  to  some  extent.     Once  a  Bureau  has  reached 
this  status,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  many  pro- 
jects and  contracts  of  this  type. 

There  are  also  Bureaus  that  have  a  lon£  term  mon- 
ograph policy  and  rely  on  proposals  from  faculty  and  others 
on  business  subjects.     The  ideas  cast  before  the  Bureau  for 
publication  in  this  form  very  often  contain  proposals  that 
form  extremely  £ood  subjects.     It  is  the  task  of  the  director, 
the  dean,  th«  faculty  committee  on  research  or  a  combination 
of  V.  ese  V  ree  parties  to  discern  the  proposals  and  select 
carefully  the  one  that  best  suits  the  publication  policy  for 
the  Bureau.     The  faculty  committee,  the  dean  and  director  are 
of  course  £iven  full  information  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
proposal,  and  are  alco  aided  by  specialists  who  help  them  de- 
termine the  worthiness  of  each  subject  proposed. 

The  Bureau  director,  who  is  attempting  to  secure 
outside  contract  worl   and  sponsorship  face3  the  30b  of  com- 
pletely analyzing  tte  working  facilities  of  the  Bureau,  find- 
ing topics  and  then  securing  the  f ir^c  or  parties  to  sponsor 
the  v/ork.     The  director  is  now  a  salesman.     Bureaus  of  pri- 
vately endowed  schools  often  come  under  the  classification 
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of  those  that  are  trying  to  obtain  sponsored  project  research. 

There  are  various  methods  of  securing  these  out-side 
contracts  once  the  Bureau  is  sure  of  its  capabilities  and  sub- 
ject topic.     The  best  channels  of  contact  are:     the  CV ambers 
of  Commerce,  the  societies  and  organlzat ' ons  of  industry  and 
trade  and  large  private  industry  and  retail  trade.     The  smaller 
firms  usually  work  through  an  association  or  organization. 
The  best  way  to  contact  t\ ese  channels  besides  the  personal 
or  public  relations  method,  which  occupies  so  much  ol  the 
valuable  time  of  Bureau  directors,  would  be  to  send  them  a  ' 
printed  proposal.     The  proposal  could  tell  of  past  work,  how 
the  Bureau  has  done  it,  and  what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  a 
study.     The  response  is  usually  in  the  form  of  questions, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a  party  wants  or  needs  some- 
thing to  be  done  badly  enough,  he  will  find  the  method  to  do 
it. 

Bureaus  of  schools  that  utilize  the  cooperative 
system  of  education  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  constant- 
ly leepinr  in  touch  with  various  firms  where  their  students 
work  during  their  of f-seme3ter ,  the  industry  period.  In 
this  manner  the  Bureau  is  often  familiar  with  what  alls  the 
firm  before  the  proposal  for  study  is  drawn  up  for  the  parti- 
cular firm. 

*     2.    A  source  of  considerable  attention  for 
Bureaus  that  are  initiating  contract  research  is  the  charge 
to  the  sponsoring  party  for  the  project  or  study.    One  Bureau 
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director  stated  be  cv  irged  simply  to  keep  so  many  pestering 
parties  awa:<  from  his  door. 

Some  projects  are  held  up  by  considerable  wrangling 
over  the  costs.  There  is  usually  a  definite  contract  made  up 
for  each  project  of  breadth  and  importance. 

Besides  charging  for  all  out  of  pocket  costs,  the 
following  systems  of  allocation  have  been  prescribed  for 
other  general  expenses: 

a.     "The  charges  for  general  administration, 
general  expense,  and  libraries  may  be  allocated  to  the  sep- 
arate research  projects  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  relation  of 
the  total  expenditures  of  each  project  to  the  total  expen- 
ditures of  the  func^on  of  organized  research,  excluding;  any 
items  in  t:  is  figure  which  apply  to  governmental  research 
contracts;  (2)  total  direct  salaries  and  wages  charged  to 
the  research  projects  as  related  to  the  same  total  figure 
for  all  organized  research  projects,  again  excluding  any 
governmental  research  projects;  (3)  the  time  involved  in  the 
research,  projects;  (4)  appropriate  combinations  of  these 
factors. 

Charges  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
physical  plant  should  be  made  to  the  function  of  organized 
research,  and  also  to  separate  research  projects,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  methods  described  above."* 


*  1,  pp.  130-131 
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b.     The  rules  prescribed  in  tie  Governmental 
Principles  are  oi ten  used.# 

Bureau  directors  indicated  they  used  combinations 
of  the  systems  above  in  charging  for  contract  work.  Many 
cl'^rge  costs  and  a  fixed  fee  over  cost,  w!  lie  others  called 
the  fee  "overhead"  and  based  it  upon  something  specific.  The 
questionnaire  asked  if  the  Bureau  charged  a  fixed  fee  over 
cost,  for  project  research.     The  ansv/ers  received  were: 

kk.TI  CD  OF  CI!.'JRGII\G  '  jBBB  CF  SCHOOLS  A"3w:£RTNG 

State  and  City    Privately  Endowed 


Fixed  fee  over  cost  8  2 

Total  costs  and  overhead  8  2 
Costs,  overhead,  and  fixed  fee        4                  •  0 

Cost  only  1  3 

No  specific  cys'em  3"  1 
Do  not  engage  in  contract 

research  1  2 

Fixed  fee  but  varies  3  0 

No  answer  __6  _2 

TOTAL  BURiACii  AkS-.ERING  34  12 


y.ost  Bureaus  charged,  this  fixed  fee  or  overhead 
over  out.  of  poc- et  costs  to  offset  charges. made  against  them 
for  overhead  in  the  Bureau  budget. 

Another  question  asked  whether  the  Bureau  had  a 
def'nite  system  of  allocating  fixed  costs  (overhead)  to  a 
project  or  contract  research.     Twenty-nine  Bureaus  of  state 
and  city  schools  answered;  nine  said  yes,  13  said,  no,  four 
sale  their  system  varies  and  three  said  it  was  estimated. 

§    See  method  prescribed  in  section  on  relations  with 
governmental  parties. 
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Seven  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  schools  answered;  none  had 
a  definite  system,  four  had  no  system,  two  said,  their  system 
varies  and  one  said  it  was  estimated.     Thi3  bore  out  tie  an- 
swers to  the  previous  question  to  some  degree.  Furthermore, 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  latter  question  was  included. 

The  bartering  of  costs  is  a  time  utilizer  and  an 
administrative  hearache  for  some  directors;  however,  it  is 
one  of  his  chief  functions  and  he  usually  performs  it  well. 

3.  Another  sore  spot  in  publication  programs 
has  been  cost  control.     While  Bureaus  of  Business  Research  do 
not  usually  have  contracts  for  research.  wwich  run  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  as  the  Engineering  and  Chemical  research  staffs 
of  many  schools,  they  occasionally  have  a  project  of  suffi- 
cient breadth,  importance,  and  length  of  time  to  call  f-r  ex- 
tensive control  and  scrutiny  of  the  costs  involved.     If  such 

a  situation  exists  the  best  possible  control  would  be  a  sim- 
ple set  of  books  kept  by  the  director  and  checked  with  the 
monthly  statements  from  central  offices.* 

4.  Any  project  of  this  type  needs  close  con- 
trol and  surervislon.     The  Bureau  director,  in  a  s^allj  3ureau , 
the  faculty  member  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  specific  pro- 
ject, or  the  Bureau  director  in  a  large  school  if  the  pro- 
Ject  is  of  great,  importance,  arc  the  top  supervisors  over  any 
project  that  is  in  process.     If  the  project  is  small  enough  a 
research  assistant  can  handle' most  of  the  working  papers  with 

*  16,  pp.  673-682 
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help  from  specialists  if  they  are  needed. 

5.     Final  decisions  as  to  who  is  to  print, 
how  much  to  charge,  what  type  of  cover  is  to  be  used  and  the 
method  of  distribution  rest  mainly  in  the  director,  the  dean, 
or  both.    3ixteen  schools  of  state  and  city  type  and  six 
schools  of  the  privately  endowed  type  answered  that  the  di- 
rector had  final  decision.     Two  of  tv e  former  and  none  of  the 
latter  said  the  dean  had  final  decision.     Eleven  of  the  forcer 
and  three  of  the  latter  3iild  both  together  had  final  decision. 
Four  Bureaus  mentioned  the  committee  on  research     as  having 
final  decision,  three  of  which  were  Bureaus  of  state  and  city 
schools,  while  there  were  three  others  answering  various  com- 
binations havinr  the  right  of  final  decision. 

Each,  case  of  final  decision  over  put  11  cat  1  ons  can 
be  considered  on  Its  Individual  merits.     Even  though  a  direc- 
tor nay  be  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  In  this  phase 
of  activity,  the  rules  of  many  schools  require  all  decisions 
to  pass  through  the  dean's  office.    University  and  college 
regulations  nay  also  prescribe  the  decisions  to  he  adminis- 
tered by  both  together  or  even  by  the  faculty  committee  on 
research.     Therefore,  even  though  a  director  may  be  capable 
of  thoroughly  handling  a  publication  of  this  type  the  govern- 
ing' rules  of  the  school  are  the  code  pre3cribers  for  decisions. 
This  is  well  justified  for  any  Imrgi  organization  needs  a  def- 
inite 3et  of  rules  for  all  branches  under  its  jurisdiction. 
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4.    Printing  and  Distribution  Policies  for  Publications 

a)  The  Bureaus  of  state  and  city  schools  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed 
schools  because  a  state  or  city  Institution  ofter  furnishes 
a  school  printing  service  for  the  Bureau  publications.  Six- 
teen of  the  Btate  and  city  schools  used  their  collegiate  press 
for  printing  their  publications,  11  used  outside  printers, 
five  used  both  types,  and  two  eld  not  answer  the  question. 
However,  the  bureaus  of  privately  endowed  schools  reported 
only  V.  ree  usin£  their  ccllere  press,  fight  usin£  outside 
serv'ces,  and  one,  both  types. 

This  puts  Bureaus  of  state  and  city  schools  on  a  de- 
cided cost  advantage,     however,  it  must  be  noted  that  private- 
ly endowed  institutions  are  usually  not  equipped  with  tteir 
own  printing  facilities  for  most  publications,  a3  are  the 
Bureaus  of  state  and  city  supported  Institutions. 

b)  A  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  concerned 
with  distribution  policy  for  questionnaires.     These  questions 
seemed  to  be  treated  quite  loosely  in  the  returns,  but  the 
information  i3  still  noteworthy.     The  first  question  asked 

If  tVe  Bureaus  solicited  orders  for  their  publications.  The 

answers  were : 

6... -21  HURLER  CF  SCHOOLS   uIKG 

State  and  City    Priv  -to''.;;  Endo-.-ed 

Yes  12  h 

No  18  6 

No  answer  2 

TOTAL  BUREAUS  AH3KERINC  M  12 
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The  answer a  indicate  a  laxne3s  by  some  Bureaus  In 
the  distribution  of  their  publications.     The  writer  feels  the 
Bureau  directors  may  have  been  reluctant  to  answer  the  point 
of  the  question:    Do  you  solicit?    Therefore,  the  laxness 
nay  not  be  as  serious  as  the  figures  indicate. 

The  met'  ods  employed  by  Bureaus  for  soliciting 
orders  w^re  direct  nail  and  advert! ■ inf.     A  few  Bureaus  also 
indicated  the  Association  as  a  means  of  soliciting  orders. 
Thirteen  Bureaus  mentioned  direct  nail,  oltt  the  Associa- 
tion (this  nay  have  teen  misconstrued  as  association  with 
others )#  and  seven  direct  advertising. 

Thirteen  Bureaus  used  special  announcements  for 
advertising  their  publications  (direct  mall),  1?  Bureaus 
used  their  own  publications  and  four  used  outside  putlica- 
tions. 

Cf  the  above  two  answers  all  but  four  and  three 
mentions  in  each  grouping  were  from  state  and  city  sc  ools' 
Bureaus. 

A  question  was  asked  concerning  charges  for  publi- 
cations and  the  type  of  publication  for  which  there  Is  a 
charge.     Tvjenty-one  Bureaus  of  state  and  city  schools  an- 
swered that  they  charged  for  publications  and  nine  answered 
no  charge.     There  were  2C  replies  of  ci  .rglng  for  special 
studies  and  five  replies  of  charging  for  periodic  publica- 
tions.    In  the  privately  endov/ed  schools  eight  said  they 

#  See  question  Numher  14  in  the  questionnaire. 
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charged  for  publications  and  three  said"  tl  ey  did  not  charge. 
Threo  charged  for  the  periodic  publication  and  five  for  the 
special  study. 

The  anov/ero  to  tb<*  questions  on  charging  bear  out 
the  obvious  coots  of  the  special  study  having  to  be  charged 
for  while  for  the  ooriodic  publication  there  is  usually  no 
charge.     In  IOM  cases  the  periodic  publication  in  c?   rged  to 
certain  parties  -  businessmen  and  promotional  groups,  while  it 
may  be  distributed  freely  to  other  persons,  schools  and  govern- 
mental agencies.     Often  a  special  study  is  charged  for  and  when 
the  demand  for  it  decreases  considerably,  usually  after  a 
length  of  time,  tte  study  is  free  to  many  parties  or  everyone. 

A  question  was  asked:     In  what  type  were  the  most 
successful  sales  accomplishments,  the  periodic  review  or  spe- 
cial study?    The  question  was  not.  answered  by  many  because  the 
periodic  publication  is,  of  course,  distributed  free  by  many 
schools  and  therefore  the  only  actual  sales  would  be  for  the 
special  study  type. 

A  general  question  asked  Bureaus  whether  they  sent 
publications  free  to  other  Bureaus.     Twenty-nine  Bureaus  of 
state  and  city  schools  said  yes,  one  said  no  and  four  did  not 
answer.    Eight  Bureaus  of  privately  endowed  schools  said  yes, 
three  said  no  and  one  did  not  answer.     The  reason  the  Bureaus 
do  not  send  publications  free  Is  because  their  operations  do 
not  permit  them  to  distribute  the  special  studies,  which 
could  be  the  only  work  they  may  be  doing. 
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5.    Justification  for  Publications 

Bureaus  of  Bus!ne33  Researcf  have  beon  criticized 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  tbe  past  because  of  their  publi- 
cation policies.    Many  have  felt,  and  it  is  well  Justified, 
that  some  Bureaus  put  no  1  licit  upon  the  amount  of  their  pub- 
lic t  Ions.     This  is  true;  t^ere  are  a  few  Bureaus  that  have 
an  endless  stream  of  printed  monorraphs,  pamphlets  and  books 
pour  forth  from  their  offices.     The  results  of  some  publica- 
tions arc  Insignificant  to  parties  extremely  remote  from  the 
Bureau* 3  area.     However,  these  Bureaus  seem  to  be  in  the  min- 
ority, and  the  quantity  of  work  they  do  is  o^ten  caused  by  the 
local  officials  constantly  turning  to  their  facilities  for  a 
study  of  the  area*s  particular  current  problems.     This  13  es- 
pecially true  for  state  and  city  schools. 

The  critics  of  Bureau  publications  ro  furt'er  to 
state  that  with  such  a  quantity  of  publication  the  quality  of 
the  work  as  a  whole  may  suffer.     This  is  irrespective  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  facilities  and  funds  for  publication  purposes. 
The  writer  feels  this  is  also  a  well  founded  assumption,  and 
the  majority  of  the  universities  and  colleges  feel  the  same 
way,  and  consequently,  limit  their  Bureau's  publications  to 
areas  of  real  importance.     Therefore,  when  the  majority  of  the 
schools  publish  a  study  by  a  Bureau  of  Business  ResearcV ,  al- 
thourh  it  may  concern  itself  with  aspects  of  the  surrounding 
locale,  it  possesses  quality  in  all  of  its  particulars  and  is 
truly  beneficial  and  worthy  of  publication. 
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F.     Other  Areas  of  Bureau  of  Buolncas  Research  Operations 
1.    Relation  of  Bureaus  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  w'th 
the  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Government 

Bureaus  of  Business  Research  constantly  have  cone 
in  touch  with  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  government,  state 
agencies,  county  officials,  and  city  and  town  hallo.  Their 
relationships  h^ve  been  in  the  consideration  of  collection 
of  data  and  advice,  although  In  some  cases  they  have  served 
as  sources  of  funds  for  Bureaus.  The  relations  of  each  form 
of  government  are  best  taken  up  on  the3r  Individual  merits. 

a)    Bureau  of  Business  Research  relations  with  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  government  have  had  four 
principal  aspects.     These  are: 

1.     The  collection  of  local  and  regional  data 
by  a  University  Bureau  together  with  a  federal  agency.  Some 
Bureaus  have  had  a  cooperative  collection  agreement  with  fed- 
eral agencies,  are  still  under  i\  e  liJBO  type  of  agreement, 
and  perhaps  in  the  future  maybe  other  Bureaus  will  come  under 
a  similar  arrangement.     Such,  an  arrangement  has  the  following 
drawbacl  :     Federal  agencies  do  not  usually  like  to  have  such 
an  arrangement  with  a  Bureau  because  of  the  complications 
that  arise  when  there  is  joint  responsibility  for  a  task. 
Furthermore,  Bureaus  do  not  desire  to  be  a  mere  collecting  a- 
gency  for  data  and  bear  the  cost .  They  would  much  rather  col- 
lect the  data  directly  if  they  want  It,  and  It  is  unlikely 
that  federal  agencies  would  come  to  a  Bureau  looking  for  such 


an  agreement  unices  a  specific  situation  arose,  However, 
t^ose  situations  do  arise  and  when  a  federal  agency  has  a 
budget  cut  and  has  to  discontinue  the  collection  of  data  need- 
ed by  a  bureau,  or  where  the  agency  has  not  developed  the  col- 
lection of  data  needed  by  a  Bureau,  or  where  there  are  com- 
mon Interests  for  the  development  of  new  data  collection, 
the  Bureaus  and  the  federal  agencies  often  work  together. 

2.     Bureaus  of  Business  Research  utilize  the  fed- 
eral agencies  as  their  chief  source  of  data  used  ty  then  es- 
pecially when  they  are  preparing  for  publication  a  periodic 
review  of  local  or  regional  business  conditions.    Each  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  has  Its  own  problems  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  their  operations  regarding  the  uses  of  data  sup- 
plied by  the  federal  agencies .     For  example,  some  Bureaus  of 
Business  Research  periodic  publications  are  limited  to  a 
broad  economic  analysis  of  the  local  region's  business  con- 
ditions because  the  Federal  agency  may  not  be  able  to  supply 
as  much  data  as  is  needed.     The  Federal  agency  nay  not  have 
the  particular  geographic  breakdown,  or  may  not  be  able  to 
release  certain  sales  by  individual  concerns,  disclosure  of 
which  is  too  private.     However,  despite  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  lack  of  some  data,  the  data  that  is  supplied 
has  proven  to  be  of  valuable  U3e.     Without  this  large  source 
of  data,  Bureaus  of  Business  Research  would  have  to  change 
many  of  their  prograr.3,  and  would  be  handicapped  considerably 
in  their  publication  programs.    Many  would  have  to  expand  their 
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facilities  to  collect  data,  wMle  others  may  have  to  drop  out 
of  the  field. 

Some  years  ago,  wVen  the  Federal  government  deemed 
It  necessary  to  cut  some  of  Its  expenditures,  and  consequent- 
ly cut  some  Federal  agencies  which  were  sources  of  data  to  Bu- 
reaus, some  of  the  strongest  protests  In  the  forms  of  letters, 
oral  arguments  and  petitions  came  from  the  Bureaus  of  Business 
Research  and  saved  some  of  the  sources  of  data  from  be ins  com- 
pletely cut  out. 

The  Associated  Bureaus  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search h.s  representation  on  the  advisory  committees  of  some 
agencies,  notably  the  Bureau  of  the  Concur.,  whore  the  repre- 
sentatives advise  on  the  definition  of  metropolitan  and  In- 
dustrial areas.     It  has  always  tried  to  place  representatives 
on  the  other  government  bureaus,  and  has  also  tried  to  initi- 
ate conferences  between  Bureau  of  Business  Research  personnel 
and  the  workers  from  Federal  agencies. 

In  conclusion,  the  data  that  is  made  available  to 
Bureaus  is  a  foundation  post  upon  which  the  Bureau  operates. 
Without  this  data,  the  structure  and  operations  of  Bureaus  of 
Business  Research  would  be  greatly  weakened. 

3.     The  t:  ird  relationship  of  Bureaus  of  Bus- 
iness Research  to  Federal  arencies  is  tl e  govornment  as  a 
source  of  funds  for  Bureaus.     The  armed  services  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  notably  have  authority  to  make  con- 
tract research  in  the  social  sciences.     Bureaus  of  Business 
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Researcl    have  never  pushed  the  government  to  any  extent  to  se- 
cure these  contracts,  but  if  a  proposal  were  submitted  to  either 
of  the  branches  capable  of  Making  contracts,  it  is  feasible  that 
3uch  contracts  would  eontinue,  if  the  first  one  were  accented. 

If  a  contract  Is  awarded  to  a  University,  payment 
is  governed  by  principles  3et  up  by  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  business  officers  of  educatl onal  Institutions  and 
set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  Principles  for  Determination  of  Costs 
Under  Government  Research  and  Development  Contracts  with  Educa- 
tional Institutions,  War  Department  -  Navy  Department,  Aup-ust, 
1947.    Cost  of  a  research  contract  under  these  principles  In- 
cludes:   "All  the  direct  costs  Incurred  by  the  contractor  In- 
cident to  and  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  contract 
and  properly  chargeable  thereto,  and  the  indirect  expend! tures 
allocable  to  the  performance  of  the  contract.     These  items  are 
normally  classified  as  follows: 

Direct  costs  include: 

1)  Direct  salaries  and  wames 

2)  Vacat'on  and  sick  leave  of  direct  employees 

3)  Materials  and  supplies 

4)  Shipping  charges 

5)  Communication  toll  charges 

6)  Maintenance  and  upkeep  of  government -owned  and 
rental  equipment 

7)  Purchase  and  rental  of  equipment 

8)  Self-insurance 
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n)    Other  direct  cost,  and  sundry  specific  contract 
expense 

Indirect  expenditures  include : 

1)  General  administration  and  general  expense 

2)  Group  insurance 

3)  Annuity  premiums  and  pensions 

4)  Operation  of  library  and  use  of  library  books 

5)  Operation  and  maintenance  of  tre  physical  plant 

6)  Use  of  build  im-s  and  equipment rt* 

Tre  indirect  expenditures  are  usually  reimbursed 
to  the  University  on  the  basic;  of  a  predetermined  percentage 
of  direct  salaries  and  wa^es  chargeable  to,  and  specified  in, 
the  contract. 

Direct  coots  and  indirect  expenditures  do  not  in- 
clude the  following  items  in  the  1?A?  Pri  no?  pies : 

"1)  Salaries,  wages,  and  exnenr.es  of  deans  of 

schnol3  SJftd  heads  of  Instructional  departments 

2)  Costs  directly  related  to  auxiliary  enterprises 
and  activities 

3)  Costs  related  to  extension 

4)  Costs  related  to  museums  and  similar  activities 

5)  Costs  of  new  additions  and  replacements  of 
equipment  and  books 

6)  Allowances  for  interest  on  borrowed  capital 

7)  Looses  on  other  contracts 

*  13,  PP.  40-41 
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8)  Losses  from  sales  on  exchanges  of  capital  assets 

9)  Flne3  and  penalties 

10)     Eond  discount  and  finance  charges"* 

Cne  of  the  reasons  t  Is  Ion-  list  Is  Included  Is 
thi  fact  that  many  universities  use  the  same  set  of  principles 
as  set  down  by  the  governs :nt ,  In  charging  for  project  rosoarc! 
to  ot^  er  outsiders.// 

Bureaus  should  never  forget  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies arc  constant  sources  of  funds,  and  it  has  been  said  by 
many  that  AU3BER  should  look  into  the  government  as  sources 
of  funds,  to  a  greater  extent  tV an  trey  have  done  previously. 

4.     The  last  area  of  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
relationship  with  the  Federal  government  is  a  reverse  of  the 
ordinary  circumstances.    Bureau  directors  have  found  that  II ey 
are  good  sources  of  ir.f ormat ion,  especially  local  information 
or  data,  for  Feder.."!.  agencies.    Often  on  a  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  staff  there  will  be  found  a  specialist  in  some  field, 
usually  Economics,  who  could  b©  a  valuable  consultant  or  ad- 
viser to  the  local  Federal  agency.    Such  a  relationship  with 
the  agency  ol  the  government  promotes  a  feel  in    of  good  will 
between  the  two  Bureaus,  and  makes  the  results  obtained  by 
the  Eureau  beneficial  to  its  operation  and  prestige. 

b)     The  relationship  of  Eureau s  of  Business  Research 
with  state  agencies,  county  officials  and  city  and  town  halls 

*  13,  PP.  40-41 
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follows  the  same  general  pattern  as  the  relut 'onohip  of  Bureaus 
with  the  Federal  government.     Th.it  i«f  within  the  particular 
surrounding  circumstances  in  each  case  relationship,  the  Bu- 
reau will : 

1)  Use  the  data  supplied  by  state  department s, 
county  officials  and  city  and  town  halls,  in  the  various 
studies  and  publications  of  the  Bureaus. 

2)  Obtain  funds  from  these  three  tranches  of  gov- 
ernment for  projects  that  are  mostly,  of  curse,  concerned 
with  the  Region  supplying  the  fund** 

3)  Act  as  an  adviser  in  a  specialist  capacity  to 
some  of  the  political  tranches. 

4)  In  some  instances  collect  data  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  with  state  agencies. 

These  various  aspects  of  relationship  with  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  County  and  Local  governments  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  will  depend  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  local  Bureau,  the  amount  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  in 
the  viclnit^  ,  and  the  needs  of  the  particular  Bureau  or  Gov- 
ern-icrt  agency.     It  is  certain  that  Bureaus  of  Business  Re- 
search, always  have  some  sort  of  relationship  with  any  one  of 
these  branches,  and  because  of  this  the  Bureau  dir  ctor  in 
all  cases,  and  the  staff  in  many  instances,  may  find  them- 
selves guided  by  the  best  rules  of  diplomacy.     The  relation- 
ship is  constant  and  there  is  a  need  for  tact  and  thoufhtful- 
ness  to  keep  the  relationship  a  good  one. 


c)    A  general  question  was  asked  In  the  question- 
naire sent  to  the  Bureaus:     If  you  do  work  for  state,  county, 
or  government,  what  metr  od  of  charge  and  payment  is  used? 
The  following  answers  were  received: 

HSIHI  komb&r  of  oc:.c;l3  ans  airing 

State  and  Cjty    Pr  1  v g t g  1  y  jSn^o v:e d 


Costs  (out  of  pocket)  10  2 

Cost  plus  overhead  or  fee  6  5 

Varies  or  not  definite  6  1 

No  c'r   :    e  5  1 

Do  no  such  work  4  2 

No  answer  _J5  1 

TOTAL  SCHOOLS  AA'S'aiRIliG  34  12 


Many  schools  had  never  enpa^ed  in  work  of  this 
nature  and  therefore  were  indefinite  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion.    The  majority  seemed  to  follow  the  same  practice  they 
used  for  contract  research  or  service  work. 

2.     The  Role  of  Bureaus  in  ?r  motional  Activity  and  Industrial 
Development 

Tie  university  should  have  no  part  in  direct  promo- 
tional efforts.     It  is  not  the  function  of  a  Bureau  cf  Business 
Research  of  a  university  or  college  to  try  t    promote  some  new 
Industrial,  trade  or  service  enterprise.     They  should  not  en- 
gage  in  activities  similar  to  those  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment boards  of  the  states,  the  numerous  industrial  development 
departments  of  business  or  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  however,  can  and 
has  effectively  served  the  development  branches  of  botV  the 
public  and  private  parties  who  are  constantly  searching  for 
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facts,  truth  and  impartial  analysis.     The  university  or  col- 
lege Bureau  3erves  both  the  arencles  of  private  flma  and 
public  departments  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Bureau  collect s  and  keeps  on  file  various  sig- 
nificant statistical  and  economic  data  concerned  with  the  lo- 
cal state's  economic  developments  and  happenings.    Such  a  cen- 
tral file  of  information  is  valuable  not  only  to  the  Bureau 
itself,  but  to  the  industrial  development  agencies  of  the 
cities,  towns,  counties  and  states,  and  to  the  development 
boards  of  private  firms.     The  important  factor  here  is  for 
these  various  groups  of  people  tc  know  about  this  large  con- 
centrated store  of  information.     They  should  also  have  know- 
ledge of  the  Bureau's  ability  to  work  on  an  impartial,  un- 
biased survey  of  a  geographic  area  they  may  be  interested  in, 
or  the  parti cul  r  economic  suh lect  matter  t!  at  is  being  pro- 
posed for  study. 

If  there  is  a  contact  established  by  the  Bureau 
with  the  various  agencies  that  are  interested  in  direct  in- 
dustrial promotion  and  development,     they  will  come  to  the 
Bureau  for  certain  statistical  da* a  or  other  minor  routine 
help,     rfh  ether  they  become  aware  of  it  seeking  these  small 
service  functions  of  a  Bureau,  or  whether  they  Just  come  to 
the  Bureau  with  a  study  in  mind. ,  these  agencies  often  have 
spec'al  problems  whose  solution  rests  upon  the  making  of  an 
economic  analysis  of  a  particular  area  or  business  subject. 
In  many  caoos  the  r.rohlem  turns  into  a  large  project  and 
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ultimate  publication  for  a  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  director  has  then 
to  plan  and  coordinate  the  project,  keeping  In  mind  the  facil- 
ities he  has  for  accomplisy inr  the  ta3k.     The  Important  thing 
the  director  h^a  to  keep  In  wind,  once  a  project  of  thli  ana- 
lysis type  Is  started,  la  the  Impartiality  or  unbiased  opin- 
ion th  t  la  so  of  ton  his  tash.     He  hat  to  profess  the  facts 
accurately:    the  resources,  tre  feasibility  of  development 
and  establishment  and  the  capabilities  of  the  local  area  to 
house  new  development. 

A  source  of  dilemma  for  Bureau  directors  who  have 
enraged  In  projects  of  t'  is  type  has  been  whether  or  not  to 
mate  a  final  conclusion  and  say  yes  or  no.     There  could  be 
great  personal  friction  resulting  from  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Bureau  and  extreme  caution  is  a  good  practice  by  direc- 
tors.   A  good  policy  would  be  to  go  somewhere  between  a  def- 
inite conclusion  an-1  generalities  concerning  statistical  and 
economic  data.     A  great  deal  of  the  decision  lies  in  the  varied 
subject  matter  and  the  party  for  whom  the  work  Is  being  done. 
Finally,  it  has  been  said  that  the  answer  of  the  question  of 
who  thy  r  to  tragi  yes  or  no  lies  v.-itr  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  one  of  a  Bureau's  functions  is  to  make  specific 
recommendations. 

In  looking  over  the  titles  of  the  numerous  Bureau 
publications  it  is  striking  that  so  many  of  them  are  the  re- 
sult of  economic  development  inquiries  of  various  types. 


Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  chief  fields  of  pure  research  that 
a  Eureau  can  effect 'vcly  carry  on.     This  is  not  fir  from  the 
truth;  however,  many  Bureaus  hive  difficulty  in  engaging  in 
a  project  of  tl  Is  variety  due  to  the  need  for  competent  per- 
sonnel and  adequate  facilities. 

The  writer  picked  out  one  such  publication  at  ran- 
dom and  the  contents  prove  worthy  of  its  use  as  an  example. 

The  title  is  Inquiry  into  the  Feasibility  of  Estab- 
lish In,'  a  .;ool  Scurlnp  Plant  In  Nov/  Orleans.     It  was  written 
by  Andre  L.  Van  Assenderp,  an  assistant  prof es cor  of  Econo- 
mics at  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
of  lulane  University.     It  is  publication  number  4  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Economics  and  Business  Research  and  is  dated  19^9* 

On  the  Inside  cover  is  an  acknowledgment , to  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  for  part  of  the  funds  for  financing  the 
publl cation. 

A  small  card,  not  part  of  the  publication,  is  en- 
closed from  the  director,  besides  the  usual  complimentary 
card  for  the  free  publication.     The  card  describes  how  the 
study  was  unc'erta  en  for  a  Fact  Finding  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and  for 
certain  Argentine  interests  looking  into  the  possibility  of 
mutually  beneficial  industrial  development.     The  card  states 
further  that  this  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  coordina- 
tion of  interest  between  a  university  business  school  faculty 
and  the  city  or  region  it  serves.     The  last  bit  of  information 
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presented  acVnov/led/^es  the  other  sponsor,  the  national  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development, 

The  author  divides  the  3?-page  booklet  into  five 
chapters:    1)  Description  of  a  .-'ool  Scouring  Plant;  2)  Analy- 
sis of  Present  Facilities  in  Relation  to  tie  Needs  of  the  U.S.; 
3)  Local  Possibilities;  4)  Economic  Factors  Pertaining  to  Local 
Facility}  5)  Economic  Factors  Pertaining  to  Scoured  Wool.* 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  a  one  page 
summary  oi  findings  is  presented.     These  findings  state  the 
amount  of  scouring  deficiency  in  New  Orleans  at  tie  time  and 
the  dependence  of  establishin£  a  scouring  mill  upon  certain 
outside  conditions.     The  next  section  of  the  summary  presents 
the  prime  factors  that  Justify  the  establishment  of  a  scouring 
mill.     The  conclusion  shows  obstacles  to  and  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  of  the  scouring  mill.** 

This  study  is  typical  of  many  similar  publications 
by  Bureaus.    The  complementary  reasons  for  Including  the  na- 
ture of  the  Inquiry  was  to  elaborate  upon  the  role  a  Bureau 
can  play  In  economic  development,  and  the  capable  method  it 
can  employ  in  the  procedure. 

3.     The  Relationship  of  Bureaus  with  Sources  of  Research 
Sponsorship 

The  relationship  that  a  Bureau  must  keep  with  trade 
associations,  private  firms  or  all  of  the  possible  sources  of 

*    10,  p.  3 
**  10,  p.  37 
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sponsors  for  pure  research,  economic  analysis  or  any  type  of 
major  3tudy  usually  resulting  in  a  finished  publication  form, 
is  often  one  of  the  major  users  of  the  director's  time,  ef- 
forts and  energy. 

Keeping  a  close  knit  liaison  with  the  potential 
sponsors  of  studies  and  publications  Is  important  not  only 
for  the  ultimate  funds  that  they  may  provide  in  return  for 
the  service  and  analysis  tYe  Bureau  may  render,  but  these 
groups  are  often  an  important  source  of  business  records, 
data  and  miscellaneous  information  that  a  Bureau  w?uld  have 
difficulty  obtaining  elsewhere.    Another  reason  for  keeping 
the  good  relationship  is  that  all  of  the  publications  of  Bu- 
reaus, both  tie  special  project  study  and  the  periodic  re- 
view, are  intended  to  reach  the  local  businessmen,  and  per- 
haps the  best  metl-od  to  have  these  varied  businessmen  read 
the  literature  Is  to  possess  good  relations  with  the  various 
trade  associ  t. '  ons  and  slmil:  r  organisations.     These  organi- 
zations encourage  the  reading  of  Bureau  publications  through 
their  mass  contacts. 

One  Bureau  director  indicated  in  the  questionnaire 
that  one  managerial  problem  he  faced  was  the  persuading  of 
businessmen  to  read  his  research  publications.     If  such  a  sit- 
uation can  be  considered  a  managerial  problem,  and  If  relations 
with  other  agencies  can  be  mentioned  four  times  as  managerial 
problems  faced  by  Bureau  directors  in  quest ] onnaire  answers, 
then  there  i3  surely  need  for  keening  good  relations. 
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The  Bureau  director  and  staff  can  foster  these  g-od 
relations  inside  the  Bureau  office  by  constant  politeness, 
truthful  profession  of  capabilities,  and  ansverinc  questions 
qulcMy  and  efficiently.     Bureaus,  HY.o  business  firms  that 
practise  the  same  virtues,  have  giver,  tl  emselves  a  cheery, 
truthful  and  serviceable  reputation. 

Outside  the  Bureau  office  the  director  for  the  most 
part  has  the  main  task  of  fostering  these  good  relations.  He 
has  in  the  past  made  appearances  at  the  meetings  of  trade  as- 
sociations, cr ambers  of  commerce ,  and  other  organizations. 
The  director,  or  in  some  cases,  other  staff  members,  ha3  made 
speeches  concerned  mainly  with  what  tie  Bureau  has  done,  what 
it  is  doing,  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  be  done.     Such  pub- 
lic speeches  have  to  be  prepared  carefully.     The  speeches  often 
have  to  go  into  minute  detail  on  the  publication  procedures 
and  policies  and  staff  members1  abilities.     They  may  even  have 
to  committ  the  estimated  costs  of  such  project  proposals  and 
length  of  time  involved  in  a  study.     It  is  evident  that  when 
a  Bureau  director  delivers  such  a  speech  to  a  trade  associa+ion 
or  chrrler  of  commerce  he  must  have  a  definite,  clever  under- 
standing; of  what  he  is  proposing  and  whit  he  can  do  in  the 
publication  form.    Whether  these  associations  will  brinf:  pro- 
posals to  the  businessmen  or  industrial  rroups  depends  in  a 
large  degree  upon  the  impression  made  by  tie  Bureau  director 
in  his  presentation.     This  is  another  example  of  ,1ust  how 
versatile  a  Bureau  director  must  be. 
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If  there  are  Inquiries  resulting  from  these  speeches 
by  directors  or  3taff  members,  each  inquiry  mu3t  te  handled 
carefully  and  with  great  tact.    Nowhere  along  a  proposal  line 
should  there  be  any  cause  for  serious  grievance  on  the  part 
of  the  interested  party.     The  potential  sponsor,  the  customer, 
must  be  treated  with  the  utmost  care  and  patience. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  you  treat  all  Inquiries  and 
proposals  with  such  response  you  may  be  swamped  with  them. 
This  may  be  qualified  by  not inr  that  it  is  really  only  the 
interested  parties,  t!  ose  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  want, 
wV o  will  ultimately  te  served  by  Bureaus.     Bureaus,  for  the 
most  part,  cannot  afford  to  be  free  with  valuable  time  and 
facilities;  of  this  fact  inqulrinr  parties  must  be  made  aware 
in  order  to  avoid  a  great  number  of  unrewarding  or  unimportant 
proposals. 

Other  than  relations  alon    proposal  lines  for  pro- 
ject study,  a  Bureau  may  te  a  valuable  information  source  in 
some  areas,  especially  in  some  Rocky  Mountain  and  Southwestern 
states.     The  director  and  staff  are  often  called  upon  to  give 
speeches  and  radio  talks,  serve  on  forum  panels  and  perform 
other  activities  within  fcb©  state.     They  can  then  report  on 
current  business  and  economic  activities  of  interest  and  dis- 
cussion to  the  people  of  tie  particular  area. 

For  example,  at  tVe  University  of  Arizona,  such  a 
situation  exi3t3,  and  the  Bureau  director  makes  tie  following 
comment  on  it:     "The  time  spent  by  staff  members  in  these 
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activities,  although  substantial,  is  not  considered  a  detrac- 
tion from  the  Bureau  work.    On  the  contrary,  participation  in 
public  meetings  and  discussions  is  viewed  as  an  essential 
part  of  its  program,  for  two  reasons.     First,  the  Bureau  can 
sometimes  make  a  direct  contribution  by  bringing  to  bear  on 
the  practical  problems  faced  by  business  and  civic  groups 
the  results  of  specialized  Vnowledge  acquired  through  the 
Bureau's  own  research  or  that  of  other  research  organizations. 
In  the  second  place,  close  contact  with  and  discussions  of 
the  problems  faced  by  various  groups  in  the  3tate  enable  the 
Bureau  to  adapt  its  program  to  the  practical  interests  and 
needs  which  these  groups  express."* 

A  creat  number  of  Bureaus  have  the  same  opinions 
or  very  close  feelings  about  the  amount  of  time  they  3pend 
on  these  outside  contacts.  Their  views  are  very  often  re- 
inforced  by  the  school's  oifici-ils. 

Whether  the  relations  of  Bureaus  with  these  parties 
are  concerned  with  proposals  for  project  research  and  studies, 
or  with  report ing  on  current  economic  c "Editions  in  an  area, 
each  function  must  be  handled  with  the  very  b«st  methods  on 
the  [Hurt  of  the  Bureau  director  and  hi3  staff.     These  various 
parties  are  his  customers  and  the  taxpayers  that  support  the 
Bureau. 

4.     Tie  Gathering  of  Statistics 

The  surround inr  regions  with  which  a  Bureau  is 

*  U,  pp.  11-12 
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supposed  to  be  concerned  often  present  a  problem  to  Bureau  di- 
rectors in  tie  field  of  statistics  gathering.     This  is  one  of 
the  main  activities  for  all  Bureaus,  and  is  usually  the  first 
activity  taken  on  b"  a  new  Bureau.     The  information  gatVered 
is  useful  net  only  to  staff  members  who  are  working  on  special 
studies  and  research  projects  lnvolvlnr  tve  area,  but  it.  is 
also  valuable  to  every  type  of  outside  party  who  may  be  in- 
terested.    From  time  to  time,  cities,  counties,  various  indus- 
trial development  boards,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  trad*  associ- 
ations and  other  industries  look  to  the  Bureau  of  their  lo- 
cale for  most  any  type  of  statistical  data. 

The  Bureau  director  must  recognize  that  if  a  sys- 
tematic collection  of  this  data  is  not  instituted  at  the  out- 
set of  operations,  then  much  of  the  valuable  time  of  research 
personnel,  and  often  his  own  time,  may  be  utilized  at  later 
dates  in  the  process  of  collection  and  assembling-.     This  time 
is  more  valuable  to  pure  research  or  prelects  and  studies. 

Therefore,  when  beginning,  a  Bureau  should  contact 
the  proper  sources  and  arrange  to  be  placed  on  a  perpetual 
mailing  list.     The  Bureau  sho-lr1  also  organize  a  time  saving 
method  of  recording  this  data  as  it  comes  in.    Most  Bureaus 
utilize  tl  eir  student  help  or  clerical  workers  for  the  re- 
cording of  the  data.     Bureaus  that  do  not  use  t^is  personnel 
for  record! nr,  but  rather  use  research  personnel  of  some 
standing,  would  find  the  former  an  economical  and  more  use- 
ful system.     Hovever,  the  individual  Bureau's  met'od  is 
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probably  the  one  that  is  best  suited  to  its  needs. 

Tbe  scope  covered  by  the  statistics  gathering  also 
depends  upon  the  location  of  the  particular  Bureau.     The  Bu- 
reau of  Business  Research  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia 
would  ohviously  not  concern  Itself  with  agricultural  statis- 
tics because  it  is  involved  for  the  most  part  witr  the  city 
of  Philadelphia's  economic  structure,     however,  because  most 
Bureaus  are  cart  of  state  schools  they  do  concern  themselves 
with  agricultural  statistics,  these  being  part  of  the  statis- 
tics pertaining  to  their  region. 

The  statistical  data  that  is  most  collected  is  as 

follows: 

a)  Population  and  Mousing  -  This  is  gathered  for 
the  most  part  from  Federal  Government  census  agencies,  but 
also  from  state  agencies,  especially  for  intermittent  data. 
Some  Bureaus  have  contact  with  private  sources  for  housing 
trends  and  similar  up-to-date  information  used  between  fed- 
eral census  figures. 

b)  Employment,  payrolls,  manuf acturinr  activities, 
retail  and  wholesale  trade,  service  industries  and  agricul- 
ture -  These  figures  are  obtained  mainly  from  the  government's 
census  of  manufacturers,  census  of  businesses  and  agricultural 
records.    Periodic  reports  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the 
total  data  collected.     This  grouping  covers  a  wide  range  and 
is  often  terned  the  most  meaningful  for  economic  activity. 

c)  Vital  statistics  -  From  state  and  city  sources 
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comes  data  on  births,  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces. 

d)    Money  and  banking  -  The  government  agencies 
contribute  monthly  banking  data  and  In  summaries,  while  the 
state  agencies  send  data  on  municipal  finance,  valuation  and 
similar  inforrtut  ion. 

Other  than  these  large  classifications  there  are 
the  numerous  raried  statistics  wMch  Bureaus  gather:  trans- 
portation and  freight  data,- oil  production  and  consuapl 3  on , 
other  natural  reso-  rce  statistics  and  the  reports  of  such 
non-unlrersity  research  agencies  as  Babson's. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  classifications  may  be 
broken  down  further  into  smaller  divisions  increasing  the 
list  of  statistical  data  collected  throughout  the  country  to 
a  3um  tbat  would  encomoass  a  volume.     It  la  not  the  writer's 
purpose,  but  rather  to  maVe  the  reader  aware  Ot  Ve  amount 
of  precious  time  t»"at  can  be  spent  collecting,  analysing,  as- 
sembling and  recording  this  lar^e  volume  of  data. 

This  can  become  a  burden  on  a  Bureau  if  a  suitable 
system  is  not.  instituted,  a  system  that  at  the  beginning  will 
place  a  Bureau  on  a  permanent  mailing  list  anc  have  files 
capable  of  holding  all  t!  is  data;  a  373' e     t     t  during  in- 
tense Bureau  operations  will  have  proper  personnel  assigned 
to  analyzing  these  facts  if  necessary  and  recording  and  filinp 
of  them  in  a  proper  swift  procedure;  and  lastly,  a  system 
that  permits  somet'-inp  beinr  easily  obtained  if  it  is  needed. 
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5.    Extent  and  Scope  of  Bureau  Operations  and  Activities 

Whether  the  Bureaus  are  large  or  small,  whether  they 
have  too  much  work  on  their  hands  or  not  enough,  they  should 
all  have  definite  ol  jectives  as  functioning  research  groups. 

In  the  returns  of  the  questionnaire  and  in  numerous 
Bureau  publications  the  writer  finds  the  basic  function  of  Eu- 
reaus  is  to  promote  and  facilitate  research  in  business.  This 
ia  "broad  and  general.     The  Bureaus  recognize  this  fact  whole- 
heartedly and  many  have  oven  outlined  for  themselves  a  defi- 
nite pattern  or  scope  of  activity,    Some  called  it  extent  of 
operations,  while  others  termed  it  simply  their  Bureau's  func- 
tion.   Most  of  the  Bureaus  included  the  followlnr  in  their 
pattern:    Statistics  gathering  and  analyzing,  miscellaneous 
service  to  faculty,  students  and  out3ide  parties,  analysis  of 
business  conditions,  especially  in  surrounding  areas,  and 
varied  Ion    range  research  pro'ects  for  outside  sponsoring 
parties  includinc  surveys  and  similar  sampling  studies. 

All  Bureaus  enga^  in  a  combination  of  3ome  of  the 
above  area3  of  operation.    Some  Bureaus  have  a  primary  defi- 
nite area  of  operation  often  connected  wit!-   4  ho  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  vicinity*     3yracuse  University,  for  oxanple, 
has  dealt  extensively  with  labor  relations. 

The  problem  is  Just,  which  of  these  major  fields  of 
activity  should  a  Bureau  director  direct  his  staff's  time  to, 
and  how  much  tine?    If  he  intends  to  spread  the  time  and  fa- 
cilities over  all  areas  of  operation,  then  each  may  not  have 
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the  particular  depth  of  activity  which  it  deoerves.     This  is 
spread  in    too  this*     If  a  Bureau  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 
3ervinr  the  needs  of  faculty  members  with  various  types  of 
service  help,  then  surely  some  pure  project  research  on  the 

art  of  the  Bureau  Day  Buffer.  At  tie  University  of  Illinois 
this  difficulty  of  too  much  concentration  on  service  functions 
led  to  the  Splitting  of  the  research  and  placin  of  tre  pri- 
mary service  functions  in  a  separate  cr^anizat J on,  the  Busi- 
ness Willi  gjOTMMlf  Service.*  This  croup  primarily  servos  busi- 
nessmen on  problems  relating  chiefly  to  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  their  enterprises.** 

It  ic  a  matter  of  allocation  for  the  Bureau  direc- 
tor, a  managerial  problem  because  he  is  confronted  in  so  many 
Bureaus  with  limited  personnel,  facilities,  funds,  and  time. 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  allocation  in  major  line 
activities  for  the  director;  the  problem  further.  The 

director  often  has  to  supervise  the  details  of  eacv  separate 
project.    Questions  of  how  far  the  project  should  be  carried 
and  what  areas  it  should  encompass  -  local  or  Rational  -  must 
be  considered.     However,  tl is  is  still  a  matter  of  time  allo- 
cation in  the  first  sense. 

Consequently,  the  Bureau  director  in  many  instances 
cannot  be  relied  upon  solely  as  a  Judge  of  where  to  spend  the 
Bureau's  time  and  what  research  projects  should  be  attacked. 

*    18,  p.  17 

**  18,  pp. 17-18 
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For  the  purposes  of  obtaining  a  many-sided  point  of  view  the 
director  of  ton  supplants  his  ideas  wit?  those  of  the  3taff, 
and  in  many  schools,  the  faculty  committee  on  research.  The 
committee  on  research  not  only  can  act  as  an  advisory  board 
on  what  to  do,  but  it  can  also  aid  in  obtaining  projects  and 
In  planning  and  assisting  in  the  actual  research  functions 
to  some  extent.     The  points  of  view  expressed,  by  a  committee 
on  researc'    are  often  diverse,  but  if  their  interests  are  in 
research,  then  there  should  be  a  combination  that  will  bene- 
fit the  Bureau  and  aid  its  becoming  a  more  efficient  organi- 
zation. 

All  Bureaus  are,  of  course,  guided  by  the  facili- 
ties and  resources  that  are  available  for  current  operations* 
If  they  do  not  loch  to  outside  contract  researc:   worl:,  then 
the  budget  is  their  guidepost  for  activity  and  extent  of  op- 
erations.   Research  activities  ar?  increased  v;h en  faculty 
members  are  as  si -nee1  to  research  if  contracts  arc-  obtained. 
When  such  a  situation  arises  it  is  aeain  a  ma* ter  of  reallo- 
cation. 

Bureau  directors  also  use  as  ^uldeyosts  for  the  ex- 
tent of  their  activity  as  lonr  range  objectives:    past  exper- 
iences, benefit  to  the  Bureau,  benefit  to  tl  e  community  and 
current  Bureau  activities.    As  stated  before,  in  all  Lureaus 
time  allocation  still  uses  as  its  main  guides  the  budget, 
personnel  and  facilities,  in  that  order. 
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in.    case  studies  of  bureaus  of  eusiness  research 

A.    Alabama  University  -  State -Supported  Institution 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  School  of 
Conferee  and  Business  Administrat  ion  at  tire  University  of  Ala- 
bama is  a  prime  example  of  a  state-supported  bureau  and  the 
extent  of  Its  operations.     Its  budget  is  adequate  enough  to 
support  two  monthly  publications:     The  University  of  Alabama 
Business  News,  published  the  15th  of  the  month,  and  University 
of  Alabama  Business  News.  Retail  Trade  Report,  published  the 
last  day  of  each  month. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  staff  has  had  a  constant 
publication  policy  involving  research  and  projects  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:    the  study  of  income  in  Alabama,  the  study  of 
particular  kinds  of  industries  or  business  in  the  state,  sur- 
veys of  communities  and  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  the 
state  result! ng  in  publication  of  statistical  abstracts. 
Their  work  has  been  beneficial  to  the  state,  the  people  and 
the  school,  and,  although  much  of  their  publication  stems 
from  routine  compilations  of  statistics,  there  Is  a  creat 
deal  of  research  and  economic  analysis  and  forecasting.  With 
adequate  facilities,  funds  and  personnel  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Researc1/  has  contributed  to  the  state  as  many  more 
schools  wduIc!  do  with  similar  assistance. 

A  ma^or  part  of  the  information  on  their  history 
and  operations  th-  t  follows  has  beer,  taken  from  two  publica- 
t'ons  by  the  Bureau*  and  their  returned  questionnaire. 

*  6,  7 
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1.     Facilities  and  Personnel 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  users  of  an  annex  at  the  Commerce  Build  in  -.     It  uses 
rooms  on  each  floor;  on  the  first  floor  are  the  main  Bureau 
offices  and  the  Business  Library  workroom.    On  the  second 
floor  are  three  rooms  devoted  to  the  Business  Library's  do- 
cuments, periodicals  and  general  reference.    On  the  tv ird 
floor  is  one  large  room  that  serves  either  as  a  conference 
room  or  as  a  workroom  for  large  research  projects.     There  are 
also  five  snail  workrooms  lead '-a;  from  tie  large  conference 
rooms  that  are  U3ed  primarily  by  individuals  work inr  on  a 
project.     The  attic  houses  some  Bureau  files,  and  the  base- 
nent  is  occupied  by  the  University  Duplicat'n-  Department. 

The  Bureau  has  an  adequate  supply  of  typewriters, 
addinc  machines,  calculators  and  filing  cab* nets.     !3  V  speed 
tabulating-  equipment  is  available  for  the  Bureau's  use,  as  is 
a  microfilm  reader  and  adequate  drafting  equipment.  These 
laboratory  items  are  adequate  for  the  Bureau's  current  needs 
as  are  the  quarters  in  the  annex. 

The  Bureau  and  the  library  work  and  have  worked  co- 
operatively in  the  pursuit  of  building  sufficient  information- 
al materials  for  the  business  library.     This  ll  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  Bvroau'o  quarters  are  so  close  to  the  li- 
brary's stac1  s  and  workrooms.     This  feature  of  cooperative 
effort  has  been  advantageous  to  both  parties:    convenient  for 
the  Bureau  personnel,  and  a  help  in  gathering  library  material 
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by  the  Bureau  staff  for  the  library.    Furthermore,  this  rela- 
tionship is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Librarian  is  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  Bureau  research  staff.  Access 
to  the  Main  Library  has  been  very  helpful  to  Dureau  operations 
in  some  studies.    Besides  the  library  material,  the  Bureau  has 
as  Its  main  source  of  inform at  ion  a  complete  and  orderly  set 
of  files,     tforb  papers,  maps,  memoranda,  graphs,  reports,  and 
c'  urts  form  the  bulk  of  the  material  in  these  files.    As  bullry 
as  this  information  may  be,  it  has  not  only  been  one  of  the 
ch^ef  users  of  Bureau's  time,  but  has  been  the  primary  mater- 
ial center  for  most  of  the  Bureau's  work  and  publications. 

The  Bureau's  staff  fluctuates  with  the  projects  on 
hand,  for  as  faculty  personnel  may  be  assirned  to  or  may  insti- 
tute research  work,  other  projects  may  be  completed.     In  Sep- 
tember 1950  the  Bureau  had  nine  full  time  3taff  members  and 
three  part  time.*    The  nine  full  time  members  were  the  Direct- 
or, the  Business  Librarian,  an  assistant  Statistician,  an  as- 
sistant Business  Analyst,  a  secretary,  and  four  Research  Assist 
ants.     The  part  time  personnel  were  two  student  Graduate  As- 
sistants and  a  Draftsman.     It  is  noteworthy  that  three  of  the 
research,  assistants,  the  secretary,  the  librarian,  the  assist- 
ant statistician  and  the  assistant  business  analyst  were  all 
women,  which  points  to  the  field  beinf  open  and  also  to  a 
solution  for  obtaining  adequate  personnel.     This  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Bureau  staff,  for  if  a  faculty  member  is  doing 
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project  research  ho  actually  does  not  become  a  member  of  the 
personnel  in  the  Bureau.    Since  then  It  t as  remained  approxi- 
mately the  same  In  number  with  variations  In  the  research  as- 
sistants or  part  time  graduate  assistants. 
2.    Fast  History  and  Operations 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  Alabama  Univer- 
sity was  established  in  November,  1930,  as  a  separate  divi- 
sion of  tie  University's  School  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration.   Dr.  Chapman,  Professor  of  Statistics,  was  ap- 
pointed Director  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  over  twenty 
years.    He  had  as  his  staff  a  statistician,  Vl  o,  like  the  Di- 
rector, carried  a  half-time  teaching  load,  and  a  librarian. 
Together  with  the  two  assistants  and  a  few  student  assistants 
the  first  issue  of  the  University  of  Alabama  Business  News 
was  put  out  in  November,  193C.     The  first  issue  contained  a 
statement  of  purcose  that  had  as  some  of  its. main  points: 
"The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  is  distinctly  a  service  or- 
ganization. .  .The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  has  as  one  of 
its  objectives  Miring  statistical  summaries  available  to  the 
citizens  of  Alabama.  •  .The  Bureau  welcomes  inquiries  from 
the  citizens  of  the  state.  •  .it  will  make  ever;,  effort  to 
furnish  the  information  desired.  .  .A  further  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  study  the  business  and  economic  problems  pecu- 
liar to  Alabama  and  to  publish  from  time  to  time  reports  of 
tie  results  of  thin  work."* 
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Since  tuis  statement  appeared  tie  Bureau  has  done 
all  those  thSnrs  competently.     It  heran  by  collect iilg  data, 
makinr  contacts,  developinr  reference  materials,  and  a  gener- 
al building  up  of  files  of  information  that  would  help  facili- 
tate all  types  of  research.     In  1933  an  in^ex  of  Alabama  busi- 
ness was  compiled  from  production  figures  and  has  been  illus- 
trated in  tfWi  News  ever  since  tfcat  year.    A  few  special  pro- 
jects were  done  during  the  first  few  years.    None  of  them  was 
anything  special  but  it  gave  the  Bureau  some  needed  experience 
in  project  research. 

During  the  depression  years  and  directly  before  the 
war  the  Bureau  engaged  in  rome  major  project  research.  There 
were  two  complementary  reasons  for  this:    one  was  the  fact 
that  the  depression  brought  abovt  a  need  for  studies  on  un- 
employment and  income,  and  the  second  reason  v/as  that  at  the 
bef inrinf  of  the  Works  Relief  Pro f ram  the  Bureau  was  asked  to 
supervise  projects  while  usinr  unemployed  clerical  and  white- 
collar  woriers.     The  projects  were  done  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, financing  relief,  income  in  Alabama  counties  (a 
comparison  between  1929  and  1935),  valuation  of  property  and 
balance  of  rail  and  water  traffic.    All  of  the  projects  con- 
cerned Alabama  and  without  the  W.P.A.  helpers  the  projects 
would  never  have  been  completed. 

Durinr  the  war  years  a  £reat  deal  of  the  s+aff  was 
either  in  tie  armed  services  or  on  a  special  job;  therefore, 
a  minimum  of  work  wan  done  by  a  skeleton  crew  who  also  had 
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some  space  taken  by  the  Navy  trainees  at  the  school*  However* 
the  major  work  done  was  the  final  publication  of  the  County 
Cornunlt;   Statistics,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  Bu- 
reau to  tabulate  retail  sales  figures  for  Alabama  by  the  U3e 
of  sales  tax  payments  furnished  b  -  the  Department  of  the  Re- 
venue*   The  report  on  these  figures  was  mimeographed  and  dis- 
tributed for  many  year3*    Eventually  these  retail  trade  fi- 
gures constituted  the  major  body  of  V e  University  of  Alabama 
Business  News.  Retail  Trace  Report. 

After  the  war,  the  Bureau  had  almost  a  complete  re- 
vampinc  of  its  staff  w!  ich  had  grown  slowly  during  the  30*s 
and  depleted  slirhtly  durinr  the  war.    Personnel  left,  and 
choosinr.  of  others  was  not  ac  easy  a  task  as  before.  Vete- 
rans' wives  and  newly  graduated  students  wtoo  were  interested, 
but  had  to  be  trained,  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the 
staff  and  helped  matters  considerably.     Irregardless  of  the 
personnel  difficulties,  the  Kew3  was  increased  to  an  ei.£ht 
pare  publication;  a  doubling  of  size  and  a  February  copy  be- 
came the  annual  review  for  Alabama's  business  in  l£-page  form* 
Furtheriiore ,  a  series  on  business  conditions  in  11  cities 
was  instituted  alonr  with  a  series  of  releases  on  retail 
sales  broken  down  into  12  counties* 

The  project  research  reached  practically  a  peak  for 
the  Bureau  when  they  published  an  economic  survey  for  two  Ala- 
bama cities,  K6b lie  and  Gordo,  one  ri£ht  after  the  other.  A 
taxation  study  and  three  separate  reports  on  aspects  of  three 


different  Industries  in  Alabama  were  aloo  prepared.     The  com- 
pilation of  statistical  information  for  the  cany  years  of  the 
Bureau's  existence  led  to  the  publication  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  Alabama,  the  first  two  bein^  in  1947  and  1949. 

A  number  of  cooperative  studies  wit!   various  out- 
side parties  and  other  Bureaus  was  also  underta:  on;  the  first 
v/as  on  the  effects  of  taxes  on  the  couth,  the  next  two  were 
on  income  in  various  southern  cormunities,  and  the  largest 
and  the  one  of  great  value,  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries 
in  the  southwest,  was  finished  in  1951- 

All  this  time  the  Bureau  had  continually  rendered 
inform  lit  ional  service  for  the  business  and  industrial  con- 
cerns in  Alabama.     The  number  of  requests  from  these  firms 
decreased  considerably  after  the  war,  but  has  picked  up  again 
in  recent  years.     "During;  the  year  1949-1950,  some  110  re- 
quests that  required  specip.l  research  for  information  and 
the  preparation  of  a  formal  reply  were  handled."*    The  re- 
quests were  varied  in  nature,  with  retail  salec  and  buying 
pover  inquiries  bein£  the  most  numerous.     There  is  usually  no 
charge  for  t!.i3  work,  unless  it  runs  into  several  hours*  work, 
and  Is  absorbed  into  the  budget.    Of  course,  the  Bureau  has 
also  been  rendering  t:  is  service  help  to  faculty  and  students 
on  their  research  projects. 

The  University  of  Alabama  Business  Hews  has  a  feature 
article  besides  the  statistics  and  index  of  production.  The 
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topics  covered  In  the  feature  have  been  numerous;  many  are 
concerned  with  a  special  business  or  indu3tr;/  and  Its  future 
outlook.    There  is  usually  no  remuneration  to  contributors 
for  the  feature  articles.     The  publication  is  regularly  Is- 
sued to  over  5,500  parties  and  the  Retail  Trade  ?.o  :ort  is  is- 
sued eac*  month  to  approximately  1500.*    There  la  no  charge 
for  either.     The  Bureau  staff  believes  both  publications  have 
wide-spread  Interest  and  the  circulation  figures  partially 
Justify  tris  assumption.    Publications,  periodic  and  special, 
are  printed  by  outside  printers. 
3.    Present  JorV  and  Future  Objectives 

The  present  program,  as  administered  by  Kr.  Henry 
Moore,  the  new  director,  has  three  main  features,  as  has  been 
discussed.    These  are:    the  study  of  business  activity  and 
the  issuance  of  the  two  monthly  publications,  plus  the  spe- 
cial series  to  the  cities  and  counties;  the  answering  of  spe- 
cial requests  for  Information  from  outside  parties,  and  the 
same  service  for  faculty  and  students  as  aid  on  research  prob- 
lems; and  last,  the  undertaking  of  special  studies.     The  di- 
rector has  a  budret  of  approximately  $50,000  for  Ms  annual 
procram,  and  the  Bureau  funds  come  80  percent  from  the  univ- 
ersity, five  percent  from  contract  research,  and  15'  percent 
from  grants  ^3  other  special  work.    On  all  research  work 
that  is  paid  for  the  director  atte-pts  to  socure  cost  plus  a 
percentage  overhead,  usually  25  to  30  percent,  based  on  the 
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cost.    Often  the  Bureau  absorbs  some  cost  on  research  work, 

> 

and  the  contact  work,  speeches  and  raeetinr-3.     This  Is  so  he- 
cause  the  Bureau  is  state-supported  and  rcuch  of  the  wor':  done 
is  on  the  basis  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Koore's  chief  problem  today  is  the  securing  of 
competent  personnel  to  administer  a  more  or  less  fluctuating 
work  program.  Personnel,  once  they  are  trained,  often  leave 
and  the  director  Is  caught  short-handed  if  new  work  apises. 

Mr.  J-?oore,  Iffcd  was  formerly  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado University  Bureau,  has  perhaps  as  one  of  his  c!  ief  ob- 
jectives the  furthering  of  the  objective  laid  down  by  Dr.  Chap- 
man before  the  latter *s  retirement.     This  is,  besides  the 
broadening1  of  the  fields  of  research  activity  already  in  ex- 
istence, to  make  the  businessman  understand  the  position  of 
research  for  the  business  world.    Dr.  Chapman,  before  hi3 
leaving  the  Bureau,  emphasized  that  the  way  to  obtain  this 
understanding  is  to  train  research  workers  adequately,  to  co- 
operate in  research  with  other  parties  and  pool  the  varied 
information  gathered,  so  that  research  involves  solving  and 
not  proving,  and  that  with  these  objectives  and  with  proper 
backing  research  can  make  a  better  business,  community  and 
state.* 

The  Bureau  of  Alabama  University  exemplifies  the 
extent  of  v.'ork  and  research  that  the  state-supported  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  have  done,  are  doing,  and  can  do  even 
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better  in  the  future.    The  state  allocated  budret  is  the  rea- 
son for  t'  3s,  a  reason  very  evident  to  Bureau  directors  of 
privately  endowed  Institutions  who  have  to  look  to  business 
for  their  extended  researc'-  activity. 

B.     Harvard  Un Ivor city  -  ggeclaj  Tyoe  of  Dureau 

The  Div3sion  of  Research  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Adnin3.3tratlon  at  Harvard  University  has  carried  bus- 
iness research  so  far  into  the  administration  of  the  school's 
academic . program  that  a  case  description  of  their  activity  and 
history  is  warranted  In  a  survey  of  university  Bureaus  of  Dus- 
iness  Research.    Dr.  Melvin  T.  Gopeland  wa3  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  the  school  from  1916  to  1926, 
and  was  also  director  of  the  Division  of  Research  from  1942 
till  his  retirement  in  1953-    A  £*reat  deal  of  tho  information 
included  here  is  taken  from  the  remarks  of  a  tall:  riven  by 
Dr.  Copcland  at  the  1950  meeting  of  the-Associatod  University 
bureaus  of  3u  s  1  ne  s  e  and  Economic  Ressarch  at  the  Harvard  Bus- 
iness School, 

A  few  3»ears  after  the  inception  of  the  Business 
School,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  was  established  in 
1911  as  the  first  of  its  kind.     Two  years  later  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  issued  its  first  puv  Heat  ion.     In  1926  the 
Division  of  Research  was  established  as  a  sort  of  supervisor 
for  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research.     In  1944  the  Division  of 
Research  took  over  the  publishing  function  and  3 3 nee  that  time 
the  activities  of  the  Division  have  increased  while  the  Bureau 
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functions  as  a  more  or  loss  statistical  service. 

Today  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Research 
form  a  rood  deal  of  the  base  of  the  school's  academic  pro- 
gram.    The  Business  School  faculty  carries  on  a  good  deal  of 
research  in  business  administration  through  the  Division  of 
Research  which  acts  as  a  front  and  guide  for  the  research 
work  carried  on.     The  best  way  to  explain  the  research  activ- 
ities at  the  school  is  by  presenting  their  diverse  features 
separately. 

The  first  type  of  research  work  undertaken  at  Har- 
vard still  continues  as  one  of  their  research  functions.  The 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  instituted  a  series  of  operating 
cost  studies,  t  e  first  group  on  retail  shoe  stores,  and  the 
first  of  these  in  1913  entitled  Some  Preliminary   Fl-uros  on 
the  Retailing  of  Shoes.    Eventually  many  fields,  other  than 
that  of  3:'oesf  were  studied  cost-wise;  the  studies  also  went 
into  wholesale  trade.     Today,  there  are  studies  still  contin- 
uing; one  is  on  the  operating  expenses  of  department  and  spe- 
cialty stores,  instituted  in  1920,  and  the  other  on  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  limited  price  variety  chain  stores,  insti- 
tuted in  1929*     The  studies  in  the  past  and  the  two  remaining 
studies  of  the  present  years  are  used  in  marketing  and  re- 
tailing courses.    The  studies  are  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  which  is  now' a, part  of  the  Division  and 
also  serves  all  research  "0- '    in  the  school  with  statistics 
and  various  computational  work. 


10' 

The  collection  of  cases  for  classroom  Instruction 
Is  the  second  type  of  research  worl-*  at  the  school.     Since  its 
inception  in  1920,  this  type  of  research  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  their  instruction,  has  been  ^atlcring  cases  In  busi- 
ness administration  that  now  number  well  over  20,000*    It  was 
expected  th  t  after  a  few  years  of  care  collection  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  volume  to  enable  this  type  of  activity  to  be 
cut  down.     The  dynamics  of  business  has  provoked  almost  the 
opposite  to  the  expectation.    Continued  changes  in  business 
have  lead  to  an  increase  in  case  development  and  research. 
Many  of  the  cases  have  beer;  compiled  into  textbooks  that  have 
been  extensively  used  in  the  country's  business  schools  and 
not  only  at  Harvard,     These  case3  are  gathered  by  approxi- 
mately 15  to  20  resc«rcr  asricta--4  s ,  wV c  aro  usu  ;lly  recent 
graduates  of  the  school  and  who  work  under  a  member  of  the 
faculty.     The  latter  often  does  some  case  gathering  besides 
the  supervisory  responsibilities. 

The  third  classification  of  research  Is  the  type 
that  results  In  publication  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  are 
sold.     This  branch  of  research  (project  research  is  their 
term)  has  had  increased  activity  In  recent  years,  and  fol- 
lows thru  basic  policies  the  school  has  designated 

1.     The  school  does  not  undertake  studies  that  are 
of  Interest  to  one  s.tnplo  business  enterprise";  rather,  it 
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undertakes  research  projects  that  are  vide  enough  in  scope  and 
importance  to  be  used  for  teach  in?  purposes  and  enhancing  re- 
cognition of  tie  school's  obligation  to  society. 

2.    Decisions  on  publication  and  distribution  are 
I  by  the  author  and  the  dean,  and  the  projects  are  pri- 

marily approved  only  when  there  is  publication  in  mind. 

3«     The  projects  are  undertaken  by  individuals  in 
the  school  who  are  responsible  for  all  opinions;  the  school 
or  faculty  as  a  whole  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  any 
research,  results  reached  by  the  authors. 

The  faculty  member  who  is  in  charge  of  a  project  of 
this  type  is  released  from  his  teaching  assignments  so  that 
he  can  devote  his  full  time  to  the  projects  which  often  ex- 
tend to  more  than  two  years  in  time.     lie  has  research  assist- 
ants to  help  him,  but  he  never  uses  students  in  this  type  of 
research.     The  objective  at  Harvard  has  been. to  use  about  1/3 
Of  the  faculty  on  project  research  at  one  time,  In  a  rotation 
program  that  divides  the  remaining  faculty  of  course  on  teach- 
ing assignments.    Under  thif  system,  they  usually  have  about 
20  to  25  projects  going  at  one  tire.*    Some  of  the  topics 
covered  have  been  the  growth  and  development  of  executives, 
airline  competition  and  the  various  effects  of  taxation  on 
business  decisions  and  incentives. 

If  the  faculty  are  supervisors,  authors  and  the  re- 
searchers, then  what  does  the  Division  of  Research,  do?  The 
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uniqueness  of  the  research  arrangement  at  Harvard  h:s  the  re- 
search administrators  serving  in  a  facilitating  capacity,  * 
helping  to  plan  the  program  effectively.     The  Division  of  Re- 
search, allocates  the  workers  and  research  assistants,  and  it 
keeps  a  clone  check  on  the  allocated  budget  for  the  project 
research,  cost  studies  and  the  case  work.     The  other  work 
done  by  the  Division  Is  the  arranging  for  ptlblioation  and  dis- 
tribution of  any  of  the  finished  studies  and  for  contact  work 
with  outside  parties.    These  duties,  which  are  handled  by  Mr. 
John  Fox,  the  current  director,  and  what  staff  Is  assigned  to 
him  (usually  research  assistants)  alio;:  the  actual  worhers  to 
be  relieved  of  disturbing  factors. 

The  system  at  Harvard  allov;s  the  Instructors  to 
teach  and  to  do  research  work,  each  at  one  tine.     The  breadth 
and  importance  of  their  past  work  is  self-evident.     It  demon- 
strates to  what  a  varied  extent  research  can  be  carried  by  a 
university  with  sufficient  resources.    An  appropriate  conclud- 
ing statement  for  this  case  on  Harvard's  activities  would  be 
Dr.  Copeland's  closing  remarks  in  his  speech  to  the  Association: 

"The  problems  of  business  administration  about,  which 
we  need  to  obtain  a  far  more  adequate  knowledge  are  30  num- 
erous and  of  such  magnitude  that  the  task  ahead  for  realistic 
research  is  really  tremendous.     I  feel  that  wo  carry  a  heavy 
responsibility  lor  aiding  in  the  improvement  of  instruction, 
either  graduate  or  undergraduate,  and  for  bettering  the  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  many-sided  subject  of  business 
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administration. "* 

C.     Boston  University  -  Privately  Endowed  Institution 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Researcl-  at  Boston  Univer- 
slty*s  College  of  Business  Administration  is  similar  to  the 
Euroaus  of  most  privately  endowed  universities  an;*  colleges. 
Its  research  work  la  largely  dependent  upon  outside  sources 
for  funds.    The  Bureau  does  not  issue  a  periodic  roviev;  or 
bulletin  although  one  is  now  planned  for  the  near  future. 
Furthermore,  it  is  handicapped  slifhtly  because  it  obviously 
does  not  have  as  largo  an  appropriation  for  its  operational 
budget  as  state  and  city  schools.     Therefore,  the  actual  staff 
is  s-^all  in  size  as  coopered  to  the  average  size  staff  for 
Bureaus  of  state  and  city  supported  institutions. 

The  Bureau,  one  of  the  earliest,  was  established 
in  1928  and  Professor  Ralph  G.  Wells  was  named  director,  a 
position  he  held  until  the  fall  of  1953- 

The  year  following  the  founding  produced  the  first 
In  a  long  line  of  special  studies,  handbooks,  texts  and  pam- 
phlets.   All  have  been  sponsored  by  outside  parties.  The 
first  study  was  Dealer  Profits  on  Ice  Cream.     It  la  signifi- 
cant that  the  Bureau  limited  itself  to  such  a  narrow  cost  dis- 
tribution subject  for  its  first  study.     The  thirties  and  .the 
early  forties  saw  the  Bureau  publish  14  special  studies  and 
pamphlets,  half  of  wl  ich  were  concerned  with  marketing  and  ad- 
verticin  .     The  late  thirties  found  the  Bureau  instituting  a 
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Community  Statistical  Abstract .  tfree  of  wMcb  were  published 
by  1942  for  the  New  England  states.    Also  published  during 
this  period  were  two  texts,  one  on  a  Sales  Development  Pro- 
gram and  the  o*her  on  Gas  Appliance  Servicing.     Th:ere  was  at 
least  one  publication  every  year  except  for  the  yeors  1933 
to  1935  when  there  was  a  sllrht  decrease  In  research  activity. 

The  postwar  activity  saw  the  continuation  of  the 
statistical  abstracts  in  their  1949  an<3  1953  editions,  and  a 
handbook  published  that  was  a  ratio  analysis  of  the  194?  Cen- 
sus of  Manufacturers.     For  much  of  this  publication  aentioned 
MP«  John  Perkins  was  the  statistician  for  the  project  and  for 
the  Bureau  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  postwar  period  two  small  pamphlets  were  also 
published  and  a  shopplnr  study  of  downtown  versus  suburban 
shopplnr  that  attracted  nationwide  attention. 

About  350  copies  of  the  1953  Community  Statistical 
Abstracts  have  been  sold  to  date,  and  close  to  4500  single 
sheets  from  the  Abstract  have  also  been  distributed.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  great  use  and  interest  of  these  abstracts. 

In  the  fall  of  1953 »  Dr.  James  Kelley  succeeded 
Professor  Wells  as  director  of  the  Bureau.     His  staff  for  the 
academic  year  consists  of  two  graduate  research  assistants 
who  work  15  to  20  hours  per  week  depending  upon  the  needs  of 
the  Bureau,  one  full-time  secretary  and  three  part-time  help- 
ers who  are  used  at  intervals  a3  the  need  occurs. 

The  Bureau  -is  housed  in  a  set  of  rooms  in  the  base- 
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merit  of  the  Collore  of  Business  Admini3trat .' on.     There  are  a 
director's  office,  two  s^all  rooms  used  as  library  and  work- 
room, and  a  larper  workroom  for  the  research  assistants. 
There  Is  also  a  larger  reception  section  where  there  are  a 
secretary's  tatle  and  work  benches. 

The  Bureau  is  equipped  with  three  t3^pewriterr. ,  one 
electric  calculator,  one  add in r  machine,  two  draw^nr  boards 
and  a  number  of  desks  and  work  benches.     In  a  nelchboring  set 
of  rooms  Is  the  University  computinr  office  which  has  numer- 
ous calculators  and  hl*~h  speed  electrical  computinr  mac!  ines 
available  for  computational  purposes.     These  machines  were 
U3ed  in  the  making  up  of  the  shopping  study  mentioned  prev- 
iously. 

There  is  adequate  filinr  space  for  governmental 
data,  Bureau  of  Business  Research  publications  and  much  other 
material.     There  are  also  adequate  storage  facilities  in  an- 
other part  of  the  buildinr.    The  university  business  library 
is  located  on  the  fifth  floor  in  the  same  bulldln;-.     The  di- 
rector considers  these  facilities  adequate  for  the  present 
workinr  needs  of  the  Bureau. 

The  present  work  of  the  Bureau  depends  mainly,  as 
stated  before,  on  outside  project  contracts.     The  Bureau  con- 
stantly gives  consideration  to  numerous  proposals.     When  such 
a  proposal  is  accepted  by  both  parties  the  work  is  usually 
done  on  a  cost  plus  fixed  fee  basis. 

The  shoppinr  study  published  in  late  1953  is  an 
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example  of  this  type  of  research.  A  Boston  newspaper  was  in- 
terested in  a  downtown  versus  suburban  srorpinf  habits  study. 
The  Bureau's  bid  for  the  project  was  accented.  The  newspaper 
retained  publication  rights  but  all  credit  for  the  study  went 
to  the  authors  and  the  Bureau.  The  two  authors  were  faculty 
members,  and  the  prelimlnar1:  economic  analyses  for  the  study 
was  also  by  a  faculty  member. 

The  Bureau  always  serves  the  New  England  business- 
men and  their  requests  as  well  as  faculty  members  if  the  need 
arises.    One  such  request  durinp  the  academic  year  1953-1 954 
involved  the  compilation  of  up-to-date  statistics  of  every 
nature  for  six  cities  and  toimi  in  the  Quincy  area.     The  work 
was  published  in  a  small  folder  for  a  realty  croup.  Service 
work  of  tl  la  type  Is  done  on  the  same  basis  as  project  re- 
search.   Often  when  the  work  takes  only  a  few  hours  there  Is 
no  charge. 

Recently,  In  cooperation  with  the  school,  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  endeavor inr   to  increase  its  research  function. 
It  has  been  contemplating  increasing-  its  service  work  for  the 
University.    Moreover,  plans  for  a  periodic  publication  are 
beinc  formulated.     This  publication  is  similar  to  those  of 
other  Bureaus  where  faculty  members  and  others  contribute 
timely  business  articles.     It  Is  hoped  faculty  members  would 
now  participate  more  in  the  research  function. 

Progress  is  necessarily  slow  in  the  publication 
formulation.    Meanwhile  the  Bureau  is  kept  busy  with  the 
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service  functions  and  miscellaneous  office  tasks.     There  is 
always  anticipation  of  a  project  contract  which  would  assure 
considerable  research  activity  by  the  Bureau's  staff. 

The  research  function  and  organization  at  Eos ton 
University,  like  th^t  of  other  privately  endowed  schools,  has 
to  have  full  support  of  the  faculty  and  school  officials  to 
be  effective.     With  sufficient  support  Bureaus  of  privately 
endowed  schools,  because  they  depend  so  much  on  outside  re- 
search contracts,  have  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
business  world.     Boston  University's  Bureau  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  past  and  the  future  holds  more  possibilities. 
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IV.  CONCLUSION 
Bureaus  of  Business  Research  In  the  universities 
and  colleres  of  the  United  States  enrage  in  the  following 
activities  and  operations: 

a.  The  Gathering,  analyzing  and  publication  of 
statistical  data. 

b.  Miscellaneous  service  tc  faculty,  students, 
the  universities,  and  outside  parties, 

c.  Analysis  of  business  conditions,  especially  in 
surroundinr  areas,  and  varied  lone-  range  research  projects 
for  outside  sponsoring  parties,  including  surveys  and  similar 
studies. 

Bureaus  of  Business  Research  engage  in  these  three 
general  areas  to  va^'in^  degrees.     For  example,  at  Harvard 
University  the  Division  of  Research  administers  a  very  large 
research  program  that  forms  the  bacl-bcne  of  the  Instruction 
at  the  school. 

Since  1946  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  labor-management  problems  by  an  eleven  man 
faculty  group.     This  study  and  other  3pon30red  research  work, 
includin  ■  separate  "rants  from  the  Merrill  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations,  have  pushed  the  total  amount  of  projects  at  the 
school  to      i  *  ure  read  in~  close  to  2-250,000.     It  is  note- 
worthy that  at  this  privately  endowed  institution  the  Bureau 
will  undertake  projects  only  upon  three  provisions:  the 
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project  Is  for  a  wholo  industry,  the  project  shall  help  Whar- 
ton school  teaching,  and  since  good  research  work  is  the 
school's  objective,  there  should  be  no  outside  pressure  from 
the  sponsoring  parties,* 

While  these  two  schools  reach  such  large  heights 
in  the  business  research  field  many  of  the  Bureaus  of  state 
and  city  supported  institutions  have  to  perform  their  research 
function  with  a  s-^all  appropriation  from  the  state.     There  are 
similar  Bureaus  who  receive  no  appropriation  for  years,  and 
during  this  time  the  Bureau  is  actually  non-existent. 

This  represents  failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  or 
city,  and  sometimes  the  school,  not  to  realize  to  Just  what 
beneficial  extent  a  Bureau  of  Business  Research  can  function 
within  a  state  or  city  university.     These  people  have  only  to 
look  to  the  next  state  or  perhaps  a  privately  endowed  school 
within  their  own  state  to  see  the  important  work  that  so  many 
Bureaus  accomplish.    Such  a  situation  exists  in  some  private- 
ly endowed  institutions'  Bureaus,  but  their  particular  reme- 
dy is  to  receive  full  support  from  the  school  and  faculty 
while  seehin,-  outside  contract  research. 

What  do  Bureau  directors  encounter  as  their  most 
important  mana£erlal  problems  during  a  Bureau's  operations? 
Thirty  Bureaus  of  state  and  city  schools  and  seven  Bureaus 
of  privately  endowed  schools  answered  this  query  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire.    The  answers  received  were: 

*  12,  pp.  68-70 
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St  a'  o  Cit:      Fr  1  v ol -•  l.^o'.::'1 

Securing  wfficicnt  budget 

for  basic  research  function  12  2 

•  Securing  proper  personnel  to 

work  on  a  project  8  1 

Securing  faculty  time  to 

devote  to  research  8  1 

Technical  direction  of 

research  and  supervision 

off  and  on  campus  6  1 

Faculty  understand ing  of 

Bureau  work  3  3 

General  personnel  problems  3  2 

Publications  (general)  4  1 

.  Student  personnel  relationship  3  1 

Relations  with  other  agencies 

(public  and  private)  3  1 

Determining  what  projects  to  do  4  0 
Miscellaneous  and  unclassified         __1  _^ 

total  motions  55  16 


The  problems  encountered  by  Bureau  directors  as  in- 
dicated by  their  returned  questionnaires  are  diverse  and  cover 
practically  every  area  of  a  Bureau's  operation?.  Personnel 
problems  of  every  type  are  the  most  predominant,  but  problems 
relating  to  budgets  and  Bureau  funds  can  also  be  segregated 
as  a  large  separate  classification.    Assuming  that  some  of 
the  personnel  difficulties  and  publication  dec's  ions  relate 
to  the  funds  a  Bureau  must  operate  with,  then  problems  of  this 
nature  account  for  approximately  50  percent  of  the  managerial 
problems . 

The  other  problems  that  Bureau  directors  face  3tem 
from  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  and  are  discussed  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  the  survey. 

Do  Bureau  directors  accomplish  their  work  effective- 
ly? 
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The  various  sources  of  Information  that  have  been  discerned 
have  led  the  writer  to  believe  that  Bureau  directors  for  the 
moot  part  perform  their  functions  to  the  be3t  of  their  abil- 
ity.    They  are  hampered  to  some  extent  by  their  ever-present 
quest  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the  Bureaus  to 
the  extent  that  they  may  be  utilized  as  effective  Instruments 
of  business  research. 

Until  the  state  or  c?ty  and  their  respective  schools 
realize  fully  the  essential  areas  of  Bureau  operations,  and 
until  the  business  world  also  recognizes  this  completely,  Bu- 
reaus shall  continue  to  be  run  effectively  within  their  re- 
sources. 

The  state  or  city,  the  schools,  the  business  world 
and  all  others  have  utilized  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
function  beneficially  in  the  past.     These  Bureaus  can  do  their 
v/ork  effectively;  it  is  up  to  all  parties  connected  v/l  +  h  them 
to  see  that  they  attain  even  greater  height!  in  the  business 
research  field. 
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Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Akron  University 
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Warren  Leirh,  Head 
Conferee  Department 


♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  Henry  B.  Koore 

University  of  Alabama 

University,  Alabama 

Unlv :m  -  ity  of  Alabama  Business  Hews 

( twice  monthly) 
Retail  Trade  Report  (twice  monthly) 

Business  Laboratory  and  Sociology      Henry  C.  Lan.ger,  Jr. 

Laboratory  and 
Alfred  University  Roland  L.  Warren 

Alfred,  New  York 


♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  Lauren  W.  Casaday 

University  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 
Arizona  Business  arid  Economic 
Rev  joy;  (monthly) 

♦Bureau  of  Business  and.  Economic       Herwyn  G.  Brldonstine 
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University  of  Arkansas 
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Arkansas  Business  Bulletin 
(monthly) 

Committee  on  Research 
Baylor  University 
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♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  James  rf.  Kelley 

Boston  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

♦Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic        Frank  L.  Kleiner 

Research 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 


Bureau  and!  Publications 


Dlroc tor 


♦Business  Problems  Bureau 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 

♦Bureau  of  Business  Researcl". 

University  of  Colorado 

Boulcer,  Colorado 

Colorado  Business  Review  (monthly) 

♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  and 

Statistics 
University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut 

♦Bureau  of  Business  and  Social 

Research 
University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colorado 

Division  of  Service  and  Research 
Emory  University 
Emory,  Georgia 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Fenn  Collere 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

♦Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 

Research 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 
Economic  Leaflets  (monthly) 

♦Bureau  of  Business  Research 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  (feorgla 

Atlanta  Economic  Review  (monthly) 

♦Division  of  Research 
Harvard  Business  3chool 
Harvard  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 

Research 
University  of  Houston 
Houston,  Texas 

Houston  Business  Review  (monthly) 


George  H.  Erown 


L.  J.  Crompton 
(assistant) 


L.  J.  Ackerman 
(Head) 


F.  L.  Carmlchael 


Gordon  Self kin 
(Dean ) 


J.  G.  KcGrew 


Georee  B.  Hurff 


Arthur  L.  Rayhrook 


K.  Fox  1 


Alan  D.  Carey 


Bureau  and  ful 13 cations 


Director 


•Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 

Research 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  lilinoi3 

Illinois  Business  Review  (monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Indiana  University 
Bloomir<ton,  Indiana 
Indiana  Business  Review  (monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 

Research 
University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  CUt 7,  Iowa 
Iowa  Business  Digest  (monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  Research 
University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence ,  Kansas 

Kansas  Business  Review  (monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  Research 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexinrton,  Kentucky 

•Division  of  Research 
College  of  Commerce 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Louisiana  Business  Review  (monthly) 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 

Marquette  University 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Marquette  Business  Memo  (bi-monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 

Research 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 
Studies  In  Business  and  Economics 

(quarterly) 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Miami  University 
Oxford,  Chio 

Miami  Business  Review  (monthly) 


V.  Lewis  Hassle 


George  W.  Starr 


C.  tfoody  Thompsc 


Paul  E.  Mai one 


James  lf«  Martin 


P.  F.  Boyer 


C.  J •  Tobin 
(Editor) 


John  B«  Cover 


Eurcau  and  Publications 


Director 


#Bureau  of  Business  Research  David  J.  Luck 

Michigan  State  College 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Business  Topics  (5  times  a  year) 

•Bureau  of  Business  Research  Fran!:  P.  Smith 

University  of  Michiran 
Ann  Arbor,  Michiran 

Michiran  Business  Review  (bi-monthly) 

♦Business  Research  Station  Robert  G.  V»eems,  Jr. 

Mississippi  State  College 
State  College,  Mississippi 
Mississippi  Business  Review  (monthly) 

♦Department  of  Research  in  Business  Robert  3.  Hirhshaw 

and  Public  Administration  (Chairman) 
University  of  Mississippi 
University,  Mississippi 
Mississippi  Business  (monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic        Harold  J.  Kaflich 

Research 
Montana  State  University 
Missoula,  Montana 
Montana  Bjsiness  (monthly) 

♦Department  of  Business  Research       Ed^ar  Z.  Palmer 
University  of  Nebraska  (Chairman) 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Business  In  Nebraska  (monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  Research  Ralph  L.  E&sel 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Business  (monthly) 

Retail  Food  Prices  Bulletin  (monthly) 

♦3ureau  of  Business  Services  and        R.  J.  Winslon 

Research 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Kill,  North  Carolina 


Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Bureau  av.d  Publications  Director 

•Bureau  of  Business  Research  Viva  3,  Soothe 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Bulletin  of  Business  Research 

(monthly) 
The  Ohio  Retail  Annalist  (monthly) 
Statistical  Bulletin  (monthly) 
Ohio  Employment  and  Payrolls 

(monthly) 

♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  Francis  R.  Cella 

University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  Business  Bulletin 
(monthly)  

♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  Wesley  C.  Ballaine 

University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 

Oregon  Business  Review  (monthly) 

♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  William  N.  Leonard 

Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Business  Survey 
(monthly) 

Industrial  Research  Department  Kiram  S.  Davis 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Report  on  Foundry  Operations 
(monthly) 

♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  J,  P.  rfatson 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh  Business  Review 
(monthly) 

♦Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business       Max  Gideonso 

Research  (Acting  Director) 

Rutgers  University 

Now  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Review  of  New  Jersey  Business 
(monthly) 


Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 


Stuart  P.  Walsh 
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♦Bureau  of  Business  Research  V.  E.  Montgomery 

University  of  South  Dakota 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota 
South  Dakota  Business  Review 
(monthly) 

Stafford  Research  Institute  Jesse  C.  Hot  son 

Department  of  Business  and 

Industrial  Economics 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California 

•Business  Research  Center  Alfred  If*  Swlnyard 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Bureau  of  Economics  and  Business       John  F.  Adams 

Research 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Economics  and  Business  Bulletin 

(monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  Research  C.  P.  White 

University  of  Tennessee 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

University  of  Tennessee  News  Letter 

(monthly) 
Tennessee  Business 

Bureau  of  Business  Research  Inland  If*  I'cCloud 

Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  .Vorth,  Texas 
Fort  Worth.  Business  Review 
(monthly) 

•Bureau  of  Business  Research  John  R.  Stockton 

University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texa3 

Texas  Business  Review  (monthly) 
#Carload  Movements  of  Texas  Poultry 

and  Errs  (monthly) 
^Construction  in  Texas  (monthly) 
./Sales  and  Credit  Ratios  of  Texas 
#Do~artT:ent  and  Apparel  Stores 

(monthly) 

# Texas  Dairy  Manuf acturlnr,  (monthly) 


§  Put! icat ions  have  all  been  issued  in  the  past;  a  few  may 
be  discontinued. 


jjureau  and  Publications 


Director 


^Texas  Employment  and  Payrolls 
(monthly) 
Texas  Radio  Advert la lnr  Revenue 
(monthly) 

# Annual  Poultry  and  E.cfl  Reoort  for 

Taxaa  (monthly) 
#Annuul  Report  on  Dairy  Production 

(monthly) 
#Net  Market  Disappearance  In  Texas 

Livestock  (annually) 
yCh-art  Boolr  of  Texas  Business 

(periodic ) 
jtSmall  Business  Aids  (periodic) 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 
University  of  Toledo 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Toledo  Business  Review  (monthly) 

♦Division  of  Economic  and  Business    Robert  W.  French 

Re  s  c  arc  h  ( C  ha  1  rp  an ) 

Tulane  University 
Nev;  Orleans,  Louisiana 

♦Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business       Elroy  Nelson 

Research 
University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Economic  and.  Business  Review 

♦Institute  of  Research  and  Training-  George  W.  Stocking 

In  the  Social  Sciences 
Vanderbilt  University 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


♦Bureau  of  Population  and 

Economic  Research 
University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 


Lor in  A.  Thompson 


♦Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business       J.  A.  Guthrie 

Research 
tfashineton  State  College 
Pullman,  Washington 


#  Publications  have  all  been  issued  in  the  past;  a  few 
be  discontinued. 
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Bureau  and  Puhl lcat 1 ons 


Director 


♦Bureau  of  Business  Research 
University  of  Wash'ngton 
Seattle,  Washington 
Pacific  Northwest  Industry 
(monthly) 

♦Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  (month!-*  ) 


N.  H.  En,-;le 


Wallace  F.  Moors 


♦Bureau  of  Business  Research 
University  of  West  Virginia 
l*.oi\:?"A  ovr.  9  ..est  Virginia 

Bureau  of  Business  Research  and 

Service 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Kad3son,  Wisconsin 


R.  ...  Coleman 


W.  D.  Kftirht 


The  following  Universities  issue  Business  Publi- 
cations tut  are  not  classified  as  Bureaus  of  Business  Re- 
search, 

Minnesota  Business  News  (Intervals) 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Business  News  Letter  for  Southern      Lewis  A.  Maverick 

Illinois  (quarterly)  (Editor) 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois 


The  following  Bureaus  wore  not.  included  in  the  1 
listing:  for  Bur  aus  because  of  their  recent  organization. 

3ureau  of  Business  Services  Arthur  W.  Gutenberg 

Arizona  State  College 
Tempo,  Arizona 

Business  and  Economic  Review  Robert  W.  Patterson 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  (Associate) 

Research 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 


ALL  DATA  ARE 
CONFIDENTIAL 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Many  of  the  questions  can  "be  answered  by  a  check  mark) 

1.    Are  you  a  Bureau  of  a  State  or  Municipal  Institution  ,  or  a  privately 

endowed  institution  ? 

Are  you  a  separate  division  or  department  of  the  school?     yes  No 

Is  your  Bureau  equipped  with  the  following  facilities:    Yes  No 

a)  Statistical  Library 

b)  Statistical  laboratory 

c)  High  speed  punched  card  equipment 

h.    Are  your  Bureau  facilities  adequare  for  the  current  year's  program?  Yes   No 

5.  Staff  at  Present  Time: 

Faculty  personnel  (number)      Full  time_      Fart  time_ 

Technical  Staff      (number)      Full  time_      Part  time_ 

Clerical  Staff        (number)      Full  time_      Part  time_ 

Student  personnel  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  used  at  present  (number) 

Average  hours  per  week  worked  by  students  at  Bureau  (approximate) 

6.  Can  faculty  members  other  than  those  on the  Bureau  staff,  be  assigned  to  a 
project  temporarily?    Yes   No 

a)    What  type  of  salary  payment  system  is  used  for  these  faculty  members, 
and  also  for  part  time  faculty  personnel?  (specify) 


7-     In  no  way  will  the  answer  to  the  following  question  be  specifically  identified 
with  your  Bureau  in  the  survey.    We  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  approximate 

amount  of  your  annual  budget?   

a)    What  do  you  consider  an  adequate  amount  for  your  Bureau's  current 
annual  program?  

8.    Bureau  funds  (approximate  percentage) 

a)  From  University  funds   f0 

b)  From  contract  research   f0 

c)  Grants  and  Other   <f0 


9.    If  you  engage  in  contract  research  do  you  charge  a  fixed  fee  over  oost? 
Yes  ,  or  do  you  have  another  system  of  charging?  .(specify) 


10. 


What  method  of  charging  do  you  use  for  service  work  and  promotional  activity? 
(specify) 


11. 


Do  you  have  a  definite  system  of  allocating  fixed  costs  to  a  project,  or 
contract  research?  (specify) 


12.  Who  has  final  decision  over  all  publications? 

Director   Dean   Both  or  Joint  Committee  Other 

13.  Who  prints  your  publications? 

Your  collegiate  press   Outside  printers 


14.  Do  you  solicit  orders  for  your  publications?    Yes_  No_ 

If  yes,  then  how; 

By    a)  Direct  Mail   b)  Through  Association^         c)  Advertising  

Do  you  advertise  in 

1.  Your  own  publications 

2.  Outside  publications 
3-    Special  announcements 

15.  Do  you  charge  for  publications?    Yes  No_ 

If  Yes,  -what  type  of  publication? 

Periodic  Bulletin   

Special  Study 

16.  Which  of  the  two  above  has  been  the  most  successful  sales-wise? 

Periodic  Bulletin   Special  Study  ' 

17«    Do  you  send  your  publications  free  to  bureaus?    Yes  No 

■   1  ■  --..I  —  -  j — 1 

ro 


J-8  If  you  have  a  periodic  review  or  bulletin,  what  method  of  payment  do  you 
•      have  for  contributors,  outside  and  faculty?  (Specify) 


19 •     If  you  do  work  for  state,  county  or  government,  what  method  of  charge 
and  payment  is  used?  (Specify) 


20.    What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  managerial  problems  you  have 
encountered  as  Director? 
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